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REGINALD’S FORTUNE. 
——_~>_-_ -— 
CHAPTER XVII. 

Then come the wild weather—come sleet or come snow, 

We will stand by each other, however it blow; 

Oppression and sickness, and sorrow and pain, 

Shall be to our true love as links to the chain. 

Longfellow. 

Wrxow Fennes was duly notified that his trial 
for arson would commence at acertain time, but when 
the time arrived the trial was postponed on account 
of the mysterious absence of the chief witness against 
him—the policeman who had captured him at the 
door of the burning building. 

The disappearance of this policeman told in the 
young man’s favour; many people arguing that the 
official had fled in order to avoid swearing to a false- 
hood, and that he knew the unhappy clerk to be in- 
nocent of the crime with which he was charged. 

The true facts in the case were known only to the 
inmates of Fosdick Cottage. As the weeks passed on 
the gentle Mary became more hopeful and self-con- 
fident, and busied herself with plans how the disgrace 
her lover now bore alone should be transferred to his 
tempter and accomplice in crime—Mr. Westcourt. 

To say that Fennes was relieved at the postpone- 
ment of his trial would be but to faintly express his 
great joy. : 

But he grew nervous and restless, fond of his own 
room, where he paced to and fro for tours together, 
and was so moody and silent at times that his be- 
trothed grew alarmed about him. 

Whenever a neighbour called at Fosdick Cottage 
Fennes would retreat to his own chamber, as if he 
felt ashamed to be seen, aud sometimes he showed a 
desire to retreat even from Mary's guardian, whom 
he seemed to hold in greater awe than ever. 

It soon became evident to the gentle girl that the 
first step in saving her lover must be to lighten his 
gloom and despondency, and give him an object in life. 

How toaccomplish this became a matter of the ut- 
most moment to her, costing her many sleepless 
nights and anxious days, but her resolve was at last 





|FENNES OBTAINS THE PAPERS. ] 


taken, and she sought an interview with her guardian 
one morning while her lover was in his own room. 

“ You look pale and tired, Mary!” said Mr. Fos- 
dick, as his ward seated herself upon a stool at his 
feet. “ All this excitement is telling upon you. You 
do not look so well as you did a few weeks since !” 

It was true that Mary had grown more thin 
and shadowy, and that her eyes seemed much brighter 
than when she visited her lover in his cell, but she 
herself was not conscious of any change in her ap- 
pearance, 

“I suppose, uncle,” she replied, playing with his 
hand, “ that itis because I have been thinking so much 
lately.” 

“ About that miserable young man upstairs,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Fosdick. “I have been thinking about 
him too, Mary, but what to do with him I don’t know. 
I don’t think I can have him in the house much 
longer. His moodiness and restlessness seem to be 
killing you !” 

“ But, guardian,” said Mary, gently, “ would it not 
be better to cure his moodiness and restlessness ?” 

“ How can we, my dear ?” 

Mary hesitated, and a faint blush tinged her pure 
cheek as she finally said : 

“Uncle, you know I am promised to poor Wixon.” 

“T know no such thing,” was the. quick response. 
“When Wixon Fennes became a criminal he for- 
feited all claim to your hand in marriage. This 
fact must be understood, Mary. I explained it to 
Fennes some weeks since.” 

“Ah! that accounts for his moodiness,” exclaimed 
Mary. “I see now why Wixon has acted so strangely 
of late. He thinks that I have deserted him.” 

“Not deserted him, my dear—but you are as far 
removed from him as a star from the earth. You 
por oy be his friend and encourage him to become 

“But friendship is a cold substitute for love,” 
answered the maiden, thoughtfully. “ He has loved 
me so many years, uncle. His love for me is strong 
and pure—strong enough and pure enough to redeem 
his character. He needs sympathy and encourage- 
ment, not an occasional letter telling him to try and 





be good, but an ever-present and cheering assistance. 
He needs to feel that he is all the world to one heart 
—that will never, never forsake him.” 

“What do you mean by all this, Mary?” de- 
manded her guardian. ‘“ Have you not given Fennes 
u -* 

“No, uncle,” was the soft response. ‘I could not 
—I cannot. To give him up would be indeed resign- 
ing him to evil. I know he can be saved if in this 
moment of his peril he receives the care and love 
he needs.” 

“ How Quixotic,” exclaimed Mr. Fosdick, with a 
look of annoyance. ‘I thought you had more sense.” 

“What if our Heavenly Father were to give us up 
for every sin or error we commit,” said Mary, softly, 
and with a reverent look. 

Mr. Fosdick looked rebuked, and as he looked down 
upon the meek, saintly face at his knee he answered, 
with involuntary relenting : 

“ Perhaps you are right, Mary. At any rate, you 
are unworldly and Christian-like. I shall not object 
to your keeping up your engagement with Wixon, my 
dear. It may be a good thing for him. You are 
young and can afford to wait until he shall have 
retrieved his errors and become a respectable man.” 

The maiden expressed her gratitude at her guar- 
dian’s concession, and she had hardly finished when 
Wixon entered the apartment. 

“Just in time, Wixon,” said Mr. Fosdick, cheer- 
fully, making recom for the young man by the fire- 
side. ‘*Mary and I have been talking about you.” 

Fennes looked gloomily from his betrothed to her 
guardian, and sank into the seat proffered him, 
with a weary sigh. 

“Come, you must cheer up, Wixon,” said Mr. Fos- 
dick, kindly. “I told you some weeks ago that your 
engugement with Mary was at an end. I spoke 
without due thought at that time. I now say when- 
ever you can prove to me that you are truly reformed 
and are guided by principle, you shall have Mary 
with my full and free consent.” 

Fennes stared at Mary’s guardian, as if striving in 
vain to realize the kind promise. 

“ But before you claim her,” continued Mr. Fosdick, 
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“ your fcrgery paper must have beendestroyed, and the 
trial now pending must-have been in some way 
settled. I make no other conditions—not even that 
you must have money.’ 

“Ts it possible that I have not forfeited all claim to 
Mary’s hand?” exclaimed Fennes, with a burst of 
tears. “Ob, Mr. Fosdick, I bless you a thousand 
times for your goodness. Mary—dear Mary. 

He gave way to a fit of weeping which did him 

good, while Mary caressed him tenderly and lovingly. 
Mr. Fosdick was touched by the scene, aud fur tively 
w ipe ‘d his eyes as he resumed: 

“TI have an interest in a mercantile honse in the 
City, and I think I can get you into it. I will see 
about it to-day. You see what trust I am reposiug in 
you, Wixon?” 

‘The clerk murmured a grateful assent. 

“Of course I shall be held respousible for your ac- 
tions,” said Mary’s guardian, “and I think you will 
be careful not to involve me in any way. There you 
will have a chance to reform. Every Sunday you 
can spend with us at the cottage, here, and Mary shall 
write to you as often-as slice likes !” 

Fennes grasped Mary’s hand tightly, promising 
again and again that he would make bimself worthy 
of her goodmess and her guardian's generous kind- 
ness. 

After somefarther exhortations, Mr. Fosdick said: 


“It is possible that your late employer may pursue | ¥ 


you with his enmity, fearipg that you may betray 
linn. In thatecase, he may show the evidence of your 
forgery to yournew employers—sliould I succeed in 
getting youintothe housewith which 1 am concerned. 
‘l’ Le first point, it seems‘to me, is to get possession of 
that paper which has brought this troudle upon us. 
Mary,” he added, addressing his ward, “can you 
suggest a plan for obtaining it ?” 

“T think Wixon had better go to Mr. - Westcourt's 
house and ask for it,” replied Mary, thoughtfully. ‘‘ A 
straightforward course is the only one that can 
avail!” 

‘] will do so!” exclaimed Fennes, with a firm tone 
and manner. “You iheve given mo ceurage to do 


anything! I will free myself from Mr. Westcourt’s 
hold this very night. He mmst me the paper! 
or promised it to medormy and I will have 


M ary and her guardian strengthened Fennes’s 
resolve, giving him counsel-and encouragement, and 
he soon became hopeful and cheerful. 

The day passed, and, after an early dinner, Fennes 
proceeded to London by rail, making his way ‘to Mr. 
W estcourt’ s residence, where he arrived soon after 
nine o’ clock. 

He was admitted by a servant who demanded his 
name, but he gave her no time to announce it, follow- 
ing her into the back drawing-room, where the mer- 
chant and bis wife were seated by a pleasant fire. 

At Fennes’s entrance, Mr. Westcourt sprang to his 
feet, uttering a cry of surprise, and the lady grew 
pe ale with apprehension. 

“ Ah, it’s you, Fennes ?” said the merchant, with an 
assumption of irelessness, as soon as the servant had 
withdrawn. ‘ How very rash for you to come to my 
house. I do not like people to know that you and I 
Lave aught in common!” 

“ Oh, I wasclosely disguised, and even your servant 
didn’t see my face,” responded Fennes. “I wouldn't 
have come to you, Mr. Westcourt, but I want the pay 
you promised me fer the crime into which you forced 
Le. 

“Pay? Why, Miss Hayward said if I got you bail 
you'd never ask for a penny.” 

“She was right. I do not want your ill-gotten 
gold, Mr. Westcourt, but the paper by means of which 
you compelled me to do your will!” 

“ Isabella, my dear,” said the merchant, turning to 
his wife, “will you be kind exough to withdraw ? 
Mr. Femnes and I must talk over this unfortunate 
business !” 

Mrs. Westcourt arose and withdrew, proceeding, 
however, no farther than the adjoining apartment, 
where she took a position enabling her to overhear 
the conversation between her husband and his late 
clerk. 

“ As to the paper you demand,” said the merchant, 
when she had withdrawn, “I hardly know what to 
say, my dear Fennes. In the present unsettled state 
of our relations to each other it would be hi ghly im- 
politic for me to let it go out of my possession. 

* How so?” 

“Why, when your trial does come on you may take 
a fancy to implicate me ia your guilt, you know. 
Without this very important little document I should 
fiud it difficult to prove your hatred towards me, you 
see. With it I can prove your chasacter, your motives 
and all that. It will serve aga very useful check upon 

ou !” 
: Fennes could hardly repress a groan, as he.said: 
“But you promised it me!” 
“True, but- when I did so I didn’t suppose you 


would be so ¢lumsy as to get takubte the ery act | panions, and néver consiinmated, shall mot blast my 
of firing the building !” whole life!” he thought,in the moment he paused 
“ But, Mr. Westcourt,” said Fennes, in a trembling | just inside the door of the bed-chamber. “ Mr. West- 
tone, “ L have gota chance to begin anew iu-@aother | court-could use. it to drive me into fresh crimes—to 
mercantile house, and I must have the paper destfoyed. embitter my whiole life—to kill Mary! Never! never! 
Will you promise never to — it against me until I | I must secure it!” 
give evidence against you?” He crossed the floor, his feet giving back no sound 
“Really, I. can't promise,” replied. the merchant, | as they pressed the elastic velvet pile, and reached 
with a coolness that showed he felt tle game to be | the desk. 
all in hisown hands. “I decline to make any condi- It was locked, and a minute's examination of it 
tions about the document. What I shall 4 with it | assured him that he could not force the lid open. 
will depend upon future circumstances. But I most | He had no keys, nothing by which he could turn the 








decidedly refuse to relinquish such a hold upon you | bolt in the lock, and his heart sank in his bosom and 


as this forged cheque is and will be!” 

This answer excited the clerk almost to the pitch 
of madness. 

The fond hopes excited by the morning's interview | 
with Mr. Fosdick and Mary seemed blasted, and ‘he, 
began to feel himself an outcast and doomed to an 
existence far worse than death. 

He wept and pleaded, but the merchant's heart. was 
as hard as stone, and poor Fennes’s entreaties 0 
strengthened his resolution to retain the decument, 

“There is no use in talking more to ‘me Ber 
subject,” finally exclaimed the merchant. 
even promise not to use the paper against you with 
‘the mercantile house to which you pecan 
long as you keep my secret, I daresay I shall 7 
ours. You have already betrayed me to 
ward, and probably to her guardian, and 
more persons. If the matter come to my Wars) 
put this little paper into the hands of the law—sap 
I don’t! You have also 
my treatment of my nephew, » 
against him I should employyyoutocarry 
since I have sufficient hold uper you to force you to 
execute my will!” 

“I'd kill myself first !” a Fennes, spring- 
ing to his feet, and speaking 

“Oh, no, you wouldn't !” yoo the merchant, 
with an exasperating smile. “Wou couldn't help 
doing whatever I should tell you! But we nook 
talk any more on thatsubject, Fennes. I shall re- 





tain the document you want as a check upon your “ 


tongue, that’s all.” 

Fennes used every argument abé ‘his command, 
as tie man to whom he ad 

“Very well, sir,” he said, at long 
use in my remaining longer. 
suffer what I now endure, 

He turned and left the a 
corridor and towards the door. 

As his hand rested upon the‘atdh’of the. outer door, 
a sudden thought swept through his brain, and he 
opened and shut it with great foree, and then 
glided swiftly op the stairs to the upper landing. 
Hastening along the upper corridor, he reached a 
door near the front, opened it and found himself in 
the private room of Mr. and Mrs. Westcourt. 

Fennes had been in the room once before, the merchant 
haviag on one occasion some time before forgotten an 
account-book which he had intended taking to his 
business house, and sent Fennes to his dwelling for it. 
He had then followed the merchant's wife upstairs to 
this very room and seen her produce the book from 
her husband’s private desk. 

Clesing the door behind him, Fennes surveyed the 
apartment. 

It was a very handsome room, with long, wide 
mirrors reaching from the floor nearly to the ceiling, 
their gilt frames draped in costly lace; with curtains 
of lace and damask sweeping in heavy folds in front 
of the windows, with a Turkey carpet, tropical in 
colours, and as soft and yielding to the tread as a bed 
of moss; with a bed forming a luxurious mass of silk, 
linen, and eider-down, and canopied with a cloud of 
white lace over pink silk; and, best of all, with a 
blazing fire in the polished grate, sending forth a 
genial, pleasant heat. 

But Wixon Fennes notieed none ofthese things, 

His regards, from the moment. of entering the cham- 
ber, were fixed upon a large, massive, and elaborately 
earved desk, which stood near the bed. 

In this desk, as he knew, the merchant kept all his 
important papers, and in this he hoped to, find the 
cheque he had'so long ago forged. 

He did not stop to reason on the subject, as he felt 
that the merchaat had no right to that document; 
that his relative had settled the matter, and had 
ouly left it in. Mr. Westcourt’s hands under the 
mistaken impression that the merchant was good and 
just, and would never use the decument save as a 
check to Fennes's wildness and love of gay company. 
He knew that by every principle ; sof a HES the paper 
was his aud,should be placed in hands, and he 
resolved to take it, 

This was the idea that had flashed into his mind at 
the moment of leaving the merchant's presence. 

“The forgery, committed ia my thoughtless boy- 
hood, when under the influence of Y evil-nintled eom- 


wept and pleaded, and final! ‘ageold and fi 
ptand pleade y grew ~<a 












a feeling of despair came over him. 


At that moment a sound of voices in the corridor 


came to his hearing, and he looked about him like au 
evimal at bay. 


It was impossible to retreat, and his first impulse 


‘was to hide, under the impression that the merchant 


Smeg 
at the opposite side of the apartment 


my ‘distracted gaze, he rushed towards it, 
| Ope ij-end discovered that it led into a largo 











had heard sounded neater and nearer, 
to ‘his fear of discovery, he plunged into 
drew r closcly. 

furnished with a row 
m. these depended-a great 
of SeaPttondine material, includ- 
rustled loudly at his touch, At ono 
array of merinoes and otligr woollen 
eee hes: these long robes he concealed 


elf, | tected by a large of blankets 

in the corner near Lim, which “to afford an 

He had secreted himeelf when the outer 

door of opened,.and. two _swiad entered 
te apartment conversing lowly as tey 


e merehant and’ his wife, as 
‘were: itwo of the servants 


after 1 no a os gas, 
raided fuel 






' Iace anf silken drapery of the bed. Ho 
every movement, and hoped 
that they would soon depart, so that 
he aie beat a retreat. 

But when their arrangements had been completed 
the two maids drew a couple of easy-chairs in pleasant 
proximity to the grate, and began gossiping about 
their lovers, their Sunday gowns, and other like in- 
teresting subjects. 

Poor Fennes in bis concealment inwardly cursed tle 
wild impulse that had led him upstairs in the hopo 
of gaining possession of the all-important paper, and 
was tempted to rush through the outer room and flee 
fromthe house. little reflection showed him that 
such a course could not:fail to bring him into trouble, 
and he resolved to be patient, in'the hope that the 
maids would soon cease their gossip. 

But this hope was doomed to be frustrated. They 
appreciated too well the luxury of their present respite 
from work to be willing to hurry ‘back to their poorly 
lighted, poorly warmed, and rh gee furnished kitchen, 
which did duty as servants’ hall, in addition to its 
other uses. They chatted about their Tespective 
lovers, their ‘Sundays out,” the prettiest fashion for 
sleeves, the cook’s insolence, &c., and every word 
they uttered grated with painful distinctness upon the 
impatient hearing of Wixon Fennes, 

As Fennes heard the maids gossip so distinctly, he 
feared to stir lest he should be heard in turn, and at 
times, when the conversation flagged, held his breath 
until he was almost suffocated. ‘he watch he wore 
seemed instead of ticking to beat like a small dram, 
and, after plunging it between some blankets to pre- 
vent its being heard, he finally removed it, cautiously 
opened it, managed to stop the wheels, and then thruss 
it back into his. pocket. 

It seemed to him that ‘he had been there an age 
when at last he heard the maids spring up, hurriedly 
put back their chairs, and pretend ‘to be busy with the 
fire. 

“ They are going: now,” he thought. 
cape immediately !’ 

He. moved forward a step, throwing the heavy 
gowns from before his face, aud then paused instinct- 
ively. 

At the same moment Mr. and Mrs. Westcourt en- 
tered the outer chamber, and the’maids withdrew. 

With a smotheretl groan, Fennes leaned back 
against the wall, bimenage, * 9d he should effect his 
escape Without discovery e thonght no more of re- 
gaining at present the paper of sach vital importance 
t him, but how could Le escape'from the false position 
in which he now found himself ? 


“T must es- 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Had Tf miscarried, I had been a villain; 
For men judge actions always by events : 
But. when we manage by a just foresight, 
Success is prudence, and possession right. 
: Tiggins. 

Ir was barely eleven o'clock, but Mr. Westcourt 
permitted the back drawing-room fire to die out, 
and had then, with his wife, sought their private 
chamber, it being by far the pleasantest room in the 
house, and the one they preferred for private consult- 
ations, there being no danger, when within its pre- 
cincts, ef being overheard by the servants. Mr. 
Westcourt drew towardsths fire a eouple of chairs—tle 
same the maids had just vacated—and depositing him- 
self in one of them, invited his wife to occupy the 
other. ar 

But Mrs. Westeourtseomed-in“no hurry to take 
possession of it, being absorved in the removal of her 
costly silken robe, which was rather too tight for com- 
fort. 

“Where ‘is my dressing-gown?” she asked, im- 
patiently, looking ‘in vain for it. “ Those careless 
girls have forgotten to leave it out for me, and I am 
obliged to wait upon myself. I do wish, Reid, you 
would allow me'to keep a maid!” 

“There's time enougl, Isabella,” replied her hus= 
band. ‘I expect to be able soon to gratify all your 
wants and caprices. Hasten, so that you can sit down 
by me. I have much to say to you that I didn’t 
wish’ to say downstairs. I have an idea that the 
servants have taken to eavesdropping since Reginald 
went away, under the impression, perhaps, that “his 
absence is mystérious so ‘soon after the’fire. ‘They 
may suspect something !” 

“Oh, dear, no,” responded Mrs. Westcourt, pro- 
ceeding towards the closet. “Servants almost always 
listen. We have been too cautious to give them food 
for suspicion !” . 

As she spoke, she opened the closet door. 

Fennes, on hearing her approach, had hastily con- 
cerled bimself behind a mass’ of soft drapery, and 
there cowered, holding his breath. 

To his terror and dismay, Mrs. Westcourt examined 
the pile of clothing that ‘screened him, but she did 
not see him or ‘beeome aware of his-presencve. 

“Ah, heré “it is!” slie exclaimed, removing a 
dressing-gown | of rosée-hued’ merino from a ‘hook. 
“Now I am ready ‘to talk with you; Reid!” 

She returned to the*outér' chamber, closing the 
closet door, and Fennes breathed more freely, although 
wondering with apprehension how he should make 
lis escape. 

‘To his relief, the door was not locked upon him’ by 
Mrs. Westcourt, and he began’ to ‘hope that he might 
steal from the house # few hours later, when the 
merchant and his wife should be asleep. His legs 
trembled beneath his weight, and he seated himself 
upon the pile of blankets, keeping himself covered 
with the drapery around ‘him, and devoted his atten- 
tion to the conversation between Mr. and Mrs. West- 
court. 

The merchant's wife attired herself in her rose- 
coloured dressing-gown, let down her long black hair 
over her shoulders, put on a pair of slippers, and 
then took her seat beside her husband, inviting him 
to proceed with bis communication. 

“I hope it isn’t about that Fennes,” she added. 
“We have done nothing but talk about him since he 
rushed from the house an hour or more ago. You 
say that there is nothing to be apprehended from him.” 

“Of course. not, so long as I hold the evidence of 
his forgery,” responded the merchant. “I wish I had 
asked him what firm is going to employ him. It 
might be well to give ‘this employers a hint, you 
know!” 

The listener ground his teeth at this evidence of 
the merchant's treachery. 

“But I donot care to talk of Fennes,” resumed 
Mr. Westcourt. “As you say, Isabella, we have ex- 
hausted that subject. I wish to say something to you 
about Reginald! 

“Well?” 

“It is not well. Mr, Aylmar is making the lad 
strong and healthy, and my hopesof inheriting Regi- 
nald’s fortune are likely to be frustrated, if he re- 
main under Mr. Aylmar’s charge. If the boy should 
live to attain his majority, he would make a will leay- 
ing everything to Willa Heath or Mr. Aylmar, or 
anybody out of our family. You may be sure we 
shouldn’t get. a penny of it!” 

“ Then what isto be done, Reid?” 

The merchant seemed to hesitate, and then said: 

** You knew my former designs about the boy, Isa- 
bella; you beard what Miss Hayward said abont the 
fire ; and you listened to my conversation with Fennes 
to-night. You will therefore not be surprised: when 
I say that Reginald ought to die before attaining his 
majo’ ” 

“ But how can his death be accomplished ?” asked 
Mrs. Westoourt. 





“T hardly know yet.. Ihave had a thousand wild 
ideas I have thought of withdrawing the lad from 
Aylnar Manor and puttiug him again to business— 
but that. woaldn’t do at all!” 

“ Certainly not. Mr. Aylmar would cause yougreat 
trouble should you attempt it.” 

“ And then,” said the merchant, “I havethought of 
sending Reginald asa. present a vicious horse which 
would throw him at the first opportunity, but that 
is clearly: fvolish. Mr, Aylmar wouldu’t allow'the lad 
to ride any horse until.the animal had been broken by 
a groom, Besides, Regiuald told Oriana the day he 
came here with Mr. Aylmar that he had a beautiful 
pony at the manor, and of course he wouldu’t look at 
my gift!” 

“ But can’t you think of some other plan less dan- 
gerous, Reid 2” 

“Why, to-night another idea flashed upon me,” 
was the response. ‘It.was when Fennes was here. 
You could see, I suppose; that Fennes has a weak 
will, is yielding and easily guided? And then, too, 
he stands in mortal fear on account of his forgery 
business as well. as the later affair. Now I presume 
I could force him to do anything I like, even to des- 
toying Reginald!” 

he listener shuddered and his teeth chattered. 

But how could Fennes do anything, Reid ?” 

“ Regiuald told Oriana that there wasa pretty little 
lake upon the manor estate. Now Fennes could 
disguise himself and in some way decoy the lad 
upon the water for a sail. What so easy then as 
to upset?” 

“You seem to have thought a good deal on the 
subject !” 

“Only this evening, Isabella. I have sufficient 
hold upon Fennes to make him do what I wish, and 
as he is already so deep in my confidence I prefer 
employing fim to anyone else. I think I will see 
him again soon and sound him on the subject.” 

The couple sank into a thoughtful silence, and the 
miserable Fennes inwardly breathed a vow that he 
would dié¢ by his own hand before he would ever 
again lend. himself to. the evil will of the merchant. 

At length My. Westcourt broke the silence by say- 

ing: 
“ And, after all, Isabella, there may be no need to 
put Reginald out. of the way. I think I will allow 
events to take their course. Should he arrive at man- 
hood and demand his fortune at my hands, I can ar- 
range matters so that he can get very little if any- 
thing.” 

“] don’t understand you.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary you should. It is enough for 
you to know that if I choose. to burn that bundle of 
papers left by my brother, Reginald would find it im- 
possible to prove that his father’s will was more than 
empty words, There have been many cases known 
where people have made wills bequeathing large sums 
to all their friends, when they were absolutely penni- 
less and had nothing to bequeath. My brother’s will 
might pass for one of those if the papers were des- 
troyed.” 

“T am sure, Reid, that burning the papers isa 
much better way than destroying the poor lad,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Westcourt. “Leave him where he is 
and do not attempt to injure him. How fortunate 
that his wealth is not in landed property, or entailed, 
and that you were constituted sole guardian of 
Reginald’s person and property. You can give him 
something, when he comes of age, as if from your 
own fortune, and as Mr. Aylmar’s heir he will be rich 
enough. Why not destroy tle papers to-night?” 

“No, notto-night,” responded tlio merchant, “ I want 
to look over them first, as there may be a few which 
I would like to retain. They show in what way 
my brother invested his fortune, and although I 
have changed the investments they contain full proofs 
of the amount of the fortune itself. Were these 
papers destroyed, Reginald is completely at my 
mercy.” 

“T wonder you never thought of the plan before,” 
said Mrs. Westcourt. “Somehow wit must always 
be bought. If you had thought of destroying the 
papers you need never have excited suspicion by put- 
ting the lad into your counting-house.” 

“Oh, that will make. no difference,” returned Ler 
husband. ‘It will rather go to confirm the state- 
ments I have made and shall make.” 

“ Your explanations have been rather contradictory 
so far; Reid, as near as I can learn. Do make up 
youranind to a plausible story and keep to. it. I do 
feel so. relieved,” Mrs. Westcourt added, “to think 
that no, personal harm need come to Reginald. I 
have felt sometimes that the justice we have meted 
out to him might yet be meted to Oriana.” 

“ Nonsense.” 


“Tt may ‘be nonsense, but I couldn’t help it, Reid. 
And the boy was'so good, so frank, so truthful, so 
generous. He is in,every way ihe meee of Lis open- 

d 


hearted father. Your brother ha 
Reid—he was too trusting, 


ut one fault, 
He never took ordinary 





precautions about his property, but left it in such a 
way that you could seize it all if you liked.” 

“And for that Iam obliged to him,” replied the 
merchant, with a shortlaugh. “He left business te 
his younger brother, you know.” 

“He had perfect confidence in you,” said Mrs. 
Westcourt, reflectively. ‘“‘ He had great reliance upou 
your iutegrity and business qualities.” 

The merchant.moved uueasily in his chair, feeling 
annoyed at the tenor of his wife’s words. He could 
not help remembering how the gay, frank brother— 
the supporter of the family dignities, the courted gen- 
tleman—had often consulted him in regard to the 
investment of money and similar business affairs, and 
had always shown a profound respect for him and a 
reliance upon his advice. 

The brothers not having been brought up together, 
their educations also so totally unlike, and their sub- 
sequent careers haying lain so far apart, their fraternal 
affection was of course less strong than it would 
otherwise have been. 

Reid Westcourt had no memory of a lappy child- 
hood with his elder brother to deter him now from in- 
juring that brother's son. 

He had all his life cherished a secret jealousy of 
his more favoured brother, a jealousy which at times 
had deepened almost into positive hatred. 

As he remembered these things he said, rather 
harshly : 

“You seem to be ina relenting mood to-night, Isa- 
bella. Perhaps you would like me to take care of 
Reginald’s fortune, and give it all up to him by-and- 
by 2” 

“Oh, no,” responded Mrs. Westcourt, hastily. ‘‘ Not 
for anything, Reid. We want it for ourselves and 
Oriana. Besides, Reginald will be cared for by Mr, 
Aylmar.” 

The merchant smiled with satisfaction, and answered : 

“ To-morrow evening I will look over my papers 
and destroy those that can in any way interfere with 
my entering upon the enjoyment of my nephew's pro- 
perty. I wonder I didn’t think of this idea when we 
first talked on this subject some weeks since. I then 
had room, as it seems, solely for the idea that 1 could 
take possession only at the lad’s death. The subject 
was new to me then, but I have given much thought 
to it since, as you see.” 

Mrs. Westcourt assented, expressing her wonder 
that it should have taken her astute husband so 
many weeks to arrive at such a simple conclusion— 
that of destroying a few tell-tale papers. 

She declared that. if she had had his knowledge 
of business she should have thought of that idea 
directly, and not rambled about on plans of destroy- 
ing the life of Reginald. 

The couple conversed at great length on the sub- 
ject, and formed brilliant plans for themselves and 
Oriana; and the merchant's wife announced her in- 
tention of bestowing a suitable annuity upon her 
father—the half-pay captain once or twice alluded 
to. 

Fennes listened to their schemes with considerable 
agitation, managing not to betray his presence, and 
he thought: 

“ What a complete hypocrite Mr. Westcourt is! I 
am glad I have been able to see through him at last! 
What would the world say to the cénversation I have 
just overheard! Poor Reginald! It seems they have 
concluded to let him live! Oh, if I could only get 
those important papers that he intends to burn!” 

This idea occupied his mind to the exclusion 
of every other during the period in which he con- 
cluded the merchant and his wife were disrobing, 
and the more he thought upon the subject the more 
intensely he longed to gain possession of the docu- 
meats proving Reginald’s wealth, aud the paper so 
important to his own safety. 

He heard the couple move about the chamber, 
heard a sound as of wearing-apparel flung upon a 
chair, noticed that the light that penetrated to his 
concealment diminished, as if the gas had been par- 
tially turned off, and finally heard Mr. Westcourt 
kick off his slippers and throw aside his garments. 
As the last sound reached his hearing he heard a 
jingle of keys. 

“Ah!” he thought, “he keeps his keys in his 
pocket! I heard them as they lit the back of the 
chair. Oh, if I only dared to take them out, open 
the desk, and get the papers. I want! Oh, if I only 
dared! I am sure my doing so could not be accounted 
wrong. Even Mary must approve of such a desiga, 
for I- should save Reginald’s property, and secure 
the evidence of my forgery, so that; Mr. Weet- 
court could never ruin my prospects or force me to 
farther evil. I am not quite so weak as he thinks. 
I must get those papers! I am.sure Mary would ap- 
prove of it !” 

Although Fennes was weak in resolution, he was 
by no means a coward, and the more he ‘thought 
about the papers that were so important to Regianld 
and himself, the more his courage arose, uutil if 
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finally culminated in a resolution to obtain them or 
die in the attempt. 

“Of course I shall runa great risk,” he mused, 
while his face was bedewed with a cold perspiration. 
“Mr, Westcourt might even shoot me, should he de- 
tect me at bis desk, and my natne would then be 
covered with additional infamy. Mary would never 
know the truth of this last affair, either, and Mr. Fos- 
dick would think worse of me than ever. Mr. West- 
court would be only too glad to shoot me, if he 
recognized me, and so rid himself of a troublesome 
accomplice and witness to his crimes. But I must 
make the attempt—not on my account alone, but for 
Reginald whom I so nearly kilied the night of the 
fire. I owe him reparation !” 

At this point of his musings’ he grew collected and 
self-possessed, determined nof’to betray himself by a 
want of coolness and presence of mind. 

Withdrawing lrimself from behind the clothing, that 
had afforded him a screen, he eagerly listened to learn 
if the couple were still awake, but all was silent in the 
outer chamber. 

He then noiselessly removed his shoes, depositing 
one in each ample pocket of his great-coat, and after 
a pause that seemed an hour he crept close to the 
closet-door and peered through the keyhole. 

As he had thought, the gas had been diminished so 
that one globe only transmitted light, and that, al- 
though strong enough to see every object within the 
range of his vision, appeared dim. 

As he watched and listened at the key-hole he soon 
heard the sound of regular, heavy breathing, and knew 
that the merchant slept. 

A little later he heard the regular, less sonorous 
breathing of Mrs. Westeourt, and then his self-con- 
fidence increased, and he began to think of the task 
before him. 

The little ormolu clock on the mantel-piece tinkled 
softly at half-past twelve, at a quarter to one, and 
again rang out a silvery little chime at one, and still 
Fennes did not stir. 

In his fear and impatience he thought the sound of 
the clock would awaken the merchant or his wife, 
forgetting the probability that they were too well 
used to its chimes to be aroused by them. Besides, 
the sound that seemed so fearfully loud to him was 
almost as faint and delicate as the fall of rain drops 
upon metal. 

He waited until the musical chimes had told the 
second hour, when the Westcourts were in their first 
and soundest slumbers, and therefore not likely to 
awaken easily, and then, with a wildly beating heart, 
he softly turned the latch of ¢ghe closet-door. 

It yielded, and he stole out into the outer cham- 
ber. 

What a sensation pervaded him at that moment ! 

He wastempted to flee from tle room and the house, 
thinking only of his own safety, and leave the docu- 
ments to the will of their possessor. He was also 
tempted to return to the closet and conceal himself 
there until morning, in the hope of a better chance of 
escape at that time. 

But these thoughts were evanescent, and when he 
had dismissed them he felt clearer in intellect and 
stronger in will than before. 

Cautiously and noiselessly crossing the floor, he 
paused at the side of the bed, the curtains of which 
were closely drawn in order that the sleepers might 
not be disturbed by the sound of the wiutry wind 
without. ' 

He carefully drew the drapery a little apart, and 
saw that the merchant and his wife were both sleep- 
ing profoundly. 

Then he glided to the chair upon which the owner 
of the dwelling haddeposited his garments, and began 
a search for the keys whose jingle he had heard. 

Just as he began to fear that they had been cor- 
cealed under the merchant's pillow he discovered them 
and took them in his keeping. 

And then he stole towards the massive desk in 
which the documents were supposed to be kept. 

Grasping the keys firmly that they might not be- 
tray his presence by jingling together, he carefully 
tried them one by one in the lock of the desk, not 
without much trepidation and fear of discovery. 

The right key was finally discovere:, the desk was 
opened, and a quantity of documents, tied into bundles 
and carefully labelled, met his vision. 

With a careful hand he took them up, a bundle at a 
time, examining them, but none of them bore any 
reference to the documents he sought. 

Just as he had completed his investigations of the 
visible packets, the little clock struck the quarter past 
two, and Feunes started, staring apprehensively to- 
wards the bed. 

Tlre next moment he reassured himself, and devoted 
his attention to some inner drawers, which he un- 
locked by means of a small bunch of keys which he 
found in the desk. 

Still, the desired documents were not found, and 
Fennes begau to think they must be kept in another 














receptacle, when the idea struck him that there might 
be a secret drawer somewhere about the desk. 

He remembered that his father had once possessed 
a desk constructed with several secret drawers, and 
the interior arrangement of Mr. Westcourt’s desk 
was very like that owned by his father. 

Acting upon this suggestion, he thrust his fingers 
into the little drawers, in the hope of touching a secret 
spring. 

Pia knowlege of his father’s desk served him, for 
he soon succeeded in loosening the back of one of the 
drawers, and discovered that quite a hollow place 
existed behind it. 

Trembling with joy, he inserted his fingers into 
this private receptacle, and drew out several packets 
of papers, all tied and labelled. 

They all bore the name of Reginald Westcourt. 

Hurriedly thrusting them all into his pockets and 
looking in the direction of the bed, Fennes put his 
hand back into the secret box, drawing out this time 
—to his infinite relief—a single paper, on the back of 
which was written his own name. 

Putting that also in his breast-pocket, he noiselessly 
closed the desk, without locking it, restored the keys 
to their former resting-place, and stole towards the 
door opening into the corridor. 

It was locked, but the key was in the lock, and he 
turned the bolt, not without a noise that he feared 
would arouse the sleepers. 

But it failed to awaken them, and with a heart full 
of joy and gratitude Fennes stole out into the 
corridor, closed the door behind him, and glided down 
the stairs. 

His experience after burning the business building 
of Mr. Westcourt had taught him caution, and before 
attempting to gain egress from the dwelling he 
sat down in the lower corridor, put on his shoes, 
buttoned up his great-coat over the suspicious papers, 
and then stole to the door, peering through the 
narrow spaces of glass on each side to see if there 
were any policemen in the vicinity or any passers-by 
who would be likely to molest him. 

But the hour was too late and the night too cold 
for pedestrians to be about, even the ‘houseless poor 
having crept under cover long since, and there were 
no policemen within the range of his anxious vision. 

‘The door was locked, the key, however, was in the 
lock, and attached to a heavy chain. There was also 
a heavy bar protecting the door, but this he easily re- 
moved. 

It was more difficult to unlock the door and to open 
it, on account of the inevitable rattling of the chain, 
but Fennes accomplished the task with as little noise 
as possible, boldly opened it, stepped outside, closed it 
behind him, and then, as he descended the steps, gave 
a wildly anxious glance up and down the street. 

Not a human being besides himself was in sight. 

Restraining his eagerness, he walked quietly away, 
turning the nearest corner, then quickening his pace, 
he hastened on his course towards Mary's home. 

He walked the entire distance, which seemed very 
short to him with his joyful heart, and reached the 
cottage long before day-break. As he opened the 
little gate he noticed a light in Mary’s room, and he 
had hardly given a low rap upon the door when his 
betrothed herself admitted him. 

“Oh, Wixon, I thought something dreadful had 
happened to you,” she said, embracing him. “ You 
have been gone so long!” 

“But I have got the paper!” exclaimed her lover, 
in joyous excitement, following her to her bright 
little sitting-room. “ Here it is, Mary, and here are the 
papers proving Reginald Westcourt’s wealth. I give 
them into your keeping till they are wanted!” 

Mary took the evidence of her lover's forgery, 
looked it over, and then, with a burst of happy tears, 
threw it upon the fire and watched it burn to ashes, 

“So perish all that is wrong or dark in your past!” 
she murmured. “Let your futuré be good and 
noble!” 

(To be continued) 





Deatu or A Miser.—An old woman, supposed to 
be wretchedly poor, died at Glasgow, a short time 
ago. On her house being searched, it was found 
that nine chests and boxes were filled with a miscel- 
laneous assortment of articles, consisting of blankets, 
drapery, satin dresses, shawls, a number of parasols, 
boots and shoes, pieces of wax candles, &. Threo 
bags were also found in the boxes, in one of which 
was £104 in gold; in another, sixty-four £1 notes of 
the Clydesdale Bank; and in ¢ third, 40 half-crowns 
and a number of crooked sixpences ; in all, £175. 

Tne Lyons Sirk Trape.—An announcement in 
Le Follet, that “figured silks are no longer worn,” 
would be read without the faintest possible interest 
except by female readers. A paragraph which ap- 
peared the other day in Le Salut Public, a Lyons paper, 
shows that the apparently harmless sentence quoted 
above has a terrible meaning. According to that 


journal, it appears that in 1856 Lyons exported 
figured silks to the value of 72 million francs; in 1857, 
74 millions ; in 1860, 49 millions. The two following 
years still showed a downward tendency, and in 1863 
the value of the exports was only 30 millions; in 1864, 
24 millions; in 1865, 11 millions ; and the exports of 
the present year will in all probability not exceed 7 
millions, or one-tenth of the annual value ten years ago. 
Many of the workmen have taken up the plain silk 
weaving, the exports of which have largely increased 
during the past few years. On the other hand, the 
heme consumption bas decreased in consequence of 
the change of fashion, which commands that more 
woollen and cotton fabrics shall be worn. One cannot 
be surprised at the deep distress which now exists 
amongst the silk operatives of Lyons. 





THE FRANKLIN EXPEDITION. 


Mr. C. F. Hat, the explorer, has been endeavouring, 
during the last three years, solely by the assistance of 
the Esquimaux, to reach King William’s Land, with 
the hope of discovering the journals of Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition. 

It appears that last spring Mr, Hall made a journey 
northwest towards Committee Bay and King Wil- 
liam’s Land, but found the natives of that region so 
treacherous and jealous that he was forced to return 
when within 100 miles of his proposed destination. 
This animosity and feud are between the different 
families and tribes of the Esquimaux, who all carry 
weapons secretly, and do not hesitate to kill each other 
for any reul or supposed injury ; some of them 
threatened the life of Mr. Hall and his. party, and they 
were obliged to return. 

Mr. Hall secured a great many relics of the 
Franklin exploring expedition, together with some 
important documents which he believes to have been 
penned by Captain Crozier, and has information of the 
location of others, which he is determined to obtain, 
believing them to be of much value towards clearing 
up the mystery of the fate of the unfortunate survivors 
of the Erebus and Terror. Mr. Hall is continually 
adding to his stock of information, and the object of 
his search being farther known among the natives, 
he is gathering nearly all the time fresh traces and 
new proofs to establish previously known facts. 

Among other things he has heard of the location 
of a boat turned bottom up, under which are the dead 
bodies of seventeen to twenty-five white men with 
their hands and feet all cut off. The natives claim 
that the mutilation was not done by them, but by 
some of the white men who were wrecked. The tra- 
dition of the Esquimaux is that a rebellion broke out 
among the survivors, who were endeavouring to reach 
Hudson's Bay, and that all but three were murdered ; 
that these three remained among the natives, working 
their way towards white settlements, but that they 
finally died before reaching them. 





Two persons who had been much at variance with 
each other, brought their quarrel before a wise clergy- 
man. h accused the other. Each declared him- 
self innocent. He heard their statements, and then 
he said—“ My judgment is this, let the innocent for- 
give the guilty !” 

Aw Acute Criticism.—The portraits of the Kings 
of Scotland at Holyrood, as Sir Walter Scott relates, 
elicited the following from a Persian Ambassador. 
Addressing the housekeeper, who was doing the 
honours, he asked, “ You paint them yourself?” and 
on her modest profession of inability, he coutinued, 
“You no able? You try, and you paint better.” 

THE daily consumption of oysters in Paris amounts 
to upwards of three-quarters of a million (which 
reach the capital in something like 6,000 baskets, 
each of which contains a gross), and furnishes alto- 
gether, on an average, half an oyster per bead of the 
population. The number of snails—now so favourite 
an edible with the Parisian gourmands as to have 
thrown the frog, the national delicacy par excellence, 
completely into the shade—trouglit daily to the Paris 
market is not so easily ascertained ; all one knows is, 
that from Burgundy and Champagne, the great snail- 
producing districts, upwards of 100,000 are dispat ched 
to Paris every day. 

New Oyster Specu.ations.—The high price of 
oysters in France has induced an enterprize to the 
Northern Seas (itis not known precisely where), for 
the purpose of supplying the markets with cheaper and 
better oysters than those which are now sold retail at 
2f.,or 1s. 8d. per dozen (Ostends), and 1s. 1d. the 
dozen for the large coarse French oysters. Some of 
these oysters have been landed at Calais, and. a few 
have found their way to Paris. They are largo 
oysters, larger than the common French oysters, but 
much fatter, foll,and tender, whilst the flavour is 
delicious. They were selling the other day at Calais 
for 7fr. to 9fr. the hundred. 
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THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. 


By Leon Lewis. 
i 
CHAPTER XLVIL 

Birrer emotions filled Lord Waldemere’s heart to 
®ursting as he regarded the weary head that reclined 
against the cushions of her chair, the nerveless hands 
that lay idly in her lap, and noted the _listlessness of 
tier figure, that had lately, with haughty carriage, 
swept through the drawing-room below. 

He strove to speak, but his tongue seemed palsied. 

“You wished to see me once more, my lord,” she 
eiid, wearily, after waiting some time in vain for him 
to address her. 

His lordship bent his head. 

“ Of—of my boy, my Arthur?” and Miss Wycherly's 
tones grew eager and excited. 

Waldemere replied as before. 

A sudden scarlet flush came across the lady’s cheeks, 
a look of mingled terror and horror gleamed in her 
eyes, as she said: 

“T cannot hear it. Do not tell me.” 

“But I must, Alethea,” answered the marquis, 
coming slowly forward, his features working with 
emotion. “I want your forgiveness. You wronged 
me,.and I did it for revenge.” 

“ For revenge? It is true, then? ‘You have killed 
my boy, my only son. Oh, my lost Arthur!” and 
Alethea’s voice rang out in a wild wail. “‘ Heaven help 
you, Rapert. You have killed your own son!” 

“ My own son,” repeated his lordship, thinking she 
had gone mad. 

“Your own son, Rupert, yours and mine !” and the 
bereaved young mother looked at him with horrified 


aze. 
on Hush, Alethea,” he said, soothingly, convinced 
that she was delirious. “I have not killed him. He 
is well and happy. I will bring him to you this very 
day.” 
His words fell upon a confused brain, and he 
was obliged to repeat them again and again before 
a look of intelligent comprehension flashed into Miss 
Wycherly’s eyes, but it appeared there ‘at length. 

**Do you speak truly?” she gasped. “My Arthur 
lives. Ob, my boy! my boy! where is he?” 

With singular gentleness, Waldemere told the story 
of the child’s abduction, blaming himself for the part 
he had acted, and beseeching her pardon. 

“T have been a great brute,” he concluded, bitterly. 
“T might have known that your heart could not bear 
the blows mine bas borne, and that 1 must go down 


[THE COUNTESS. | 
to my grave unavenged, while youand Richard Larne 
smile at my anguish. Oh, Alethea, if you bad but 
been true to me. What happiness we might have 
had. You never knew how I loved you.” 

He bowed before her in his anguish. 

The tiding of her little son’s safety had brought a 
look of peace to the face of the young mother, but 
now an expression of wistfulness gatlered in her eyes, 
and she said, softly: 

“Rupert, who said that I had ever been un- 
true to you ?” 

“No one told me. I would have believed no one— 
not even an angel—had he come to me with tales of 
your inconstancy,” cried Waldemere. “But I saw 
myself. My own eyes beheld your falsity.” 

“ Explaio farther.” 

“T would have told you all before, but that you 
were too proud and guilty to listen. It was, as you 
well know, when we were in Rome. You remember 
that day—that fatal day—-when I invited you to stroll 
with me to the Pantheon, and you declined going, on 
the plea of illness, and said that you wished to be left 
alone?” 

“T remember.” 

“T then went to my friend, Richard Layne,” re- 
sumed Lord Waldemere, and he uttered the word 
“friend ” with a sneer, ‘and asked him to accompany 
me. He declined on the ples‘of a prior engagement. 
And so I went’ by myself, but not where I intended. 
In the course of an four I wandered into the gar- 
dens of the Vatican 

He paused and confronted her, as if expecting her 
to cower before his glance. 

But'she only regarded him wonderingly. 

“ Alethea; are you so bardened in your guilt ?” he 
cried.. “You would never let me tell you what I 
then saw, but I will tell you now. I beheld you 
seated alone upon a bench in the shade of atree. You 
wore that blue silk with the snowflakes scattered 
over it. that I -had given you, that blue bonnet and 
veil you wore sooften then, and your Indian shawl. 
Every item of that costume was familiar to me, and 
I knew you in a moment although you kept your 
veil down closely.” 

“Well ?” 

“ While I looked at you doubting if I had not 
better address you, Richard Layne came up and 
seated himself-at your side. This was your illness! 
This was the prior engagement! I drew nearer 
and, oh, heaven! I heard you tell him how miser- 
able you were, how you had scarcely a friend to 
whom you could turn, although the world thought 





you so happy, and I heard him speak pityingly, 





and promise to keep your secret, and then you took 
his arm and walked away with him. I wastempted 
to denounce you botl upon the spot, but I knew a 
better revenge than that. I walked about until I had 
grown calm, and then I went home, was admitted to 
your room, and found you lying on a couch, as inno- 
centasalamb. In reply to my inquiries, you said 
you had not left the house. You would not answer 
my questions, and when I demanded that you should 
take your oath that you had never beon false to me 
you. refused, and spurned me from your presence. 
And from that day, Alethea Wycherly, until this past 
month, you and | have never met !” 

“You insulted me by your doubts, Rupert, and I 
was very proud. I do not know that I shall live, and 
I am willing to give you the explanations you once 
sought. If I must die now I want to leave Arthur 
to your love and care!” 

“Leave Arthur to me—Layne’s son!” 

Again the scarlet flush kindled in Miss Wycherly’s 
cheek, and for a moment she looked upon Lord 
Waldemere with her old haughtiness and scorn. The 
next moment she said, sadly : 

“ Rupert, how could Arthur be the son of Richard 
Layne? I was, I am your wife, legally and truly 
your wife! Married to you in Rome by a Protestant 
clergyman, in the house of God!” 

“ T cannot deny it!” 

“Our marriage was kept secret because you had 
not the consent of your father, who wished you to 
marry your cousin. It was to remain a secret only 
a month, for your father and cousin were ex- 
pected to join you atthe end of that period. Your 
cousin did not love you, and you told me that when 
your father should find you wedded he would 
submit to the inevitable with good grace, for why 
should he not? Under those circumstances I con- 
sented to your entreaties, and was married to you 
privately. My sister Alicia, in whose charge I was, 
and Richard Layne were the only witnesses to the 
ceremony.” 

“ But why do you recall all this, Alethea ?” 

“To remind you of the fact that Iam your wife! 
Had you kept that fact always in mind you could not 
have accused me as you have done,” and Miss 
Wycherly—or, more properly, Lady Waldemere— 
sighed. “I will give you full explanations, Rupert, 
and then, if you wish, will take an oath that I have 
never been untrue to you. IT have been face to face 
with death during the past month, and I have but 
little left of my old pride. If I die my son must have 
an unspotted name. It is for his sake that 1 subdue 
my indignation and enter upon these explanations !” 
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She stopped to call up all her strength, and con- 
tinued: 
“ The month after our marriage, Rupert, was full of 


bliss to me. Alas! it was the last happy month I 
have ever enjoyed, although in Arthur I have been 
bl Alicia—you remember how much I resembled 
her and how fond we were of each other— 


g iarded our secret, and was our noble, loyal friend. 
On the afternoon to which you have alluded I was 
really ill with one of those severe headaches which 
have always afflicted me, and which no one could 
alleviate except my faithful nurse, Alison. I banished 
you because I could not bear to have’ you see how 
much I suffered.” 

The marquis uttered a faint exclamation. 

“Yes, 1 speak truthfully! Cam you doubt it? My 
headache soon yielded under Alison’s ministrstions, 
and she left me that I might sleep. She had scarcely 
gone when my sister Alicia camein, in ber open 
- rning robe, to tell me that she had just learned 

iat her husband had engaged to fight a d@ueP the 
next mornings He did not intend to retayn home, 
fearing her grief, until after the duel. She wanted 
my advice and assistance, I thought first of biddiog 
her await your return, but I knew you to be hot- 
tempered, and feared that you might be drawu into 
ibe altercation. Them I thought of your iatimate 
friend, Richard Layme” 

“ You went to mest him, then?” 

“No, Rupert. [wrote a note asking kim to meet 
my sister in the’Vatican gardens. Aligom' took him 
the note. Them, as my sister was so bewildered 
aud frightened, I bade her change ber morning 
robe for my dress that lay on a chair, and she put 
her own bonnet and veil, which were like 
mine. The shawl was mine, and she caught it up by 
mistake, thinking it her own. It was she who 
declared to Richard Layne her misery, and begged 
his sympathy and assistance. He granted it, and 
sought out Alicia’s husband, and healed the quarrel, 
so that there was no duel. When I denied that I 
had left the house I spoke the truth—as I always do,” 
she added, proudly. “ And as you had so little faith 
in me I did not care to protest, and deny, and swear, 
as you would have had me do. No, Rupert, I scorned 
you, and told you to leave me, for 1 would never live 
with you again as your wife, or own you as my 
husband!” 

“But your boy, Alethea? 
—Arthur Layne !” 

“He does not. He bears the name of his grand- 
father, Arthur Waldemere, although he is not known 
by that last name, Is it mecessary for me to declare 
again that my son is also yours—tliat he was born 
in due time after our marriage in a continental 
town, and that my sister and Alison have guarded 
the secret of Lis existence as carefully as I have done? 
I was afraid you might take him from me, if you 
should learn that you Lad a son and heir.” 

“He is mine, then, my son?” cried Lord Walde- 
mere, enraptured, his face glowing with joy. “It 
was iustinct, then, that made him put his little lips 
to miue—it was instinct that made my heart yearn 
towards him! Alethea, Ally, my own wife, can you 
forgive all my cruelty, my wicked suspicions, my 
harshuess, my utter madness?” and he sank down 
at her feet, showing to her gaze a face so changed by 
remorse and repentance that she involuntarily pitied 
him. re know I am unworthy to call you wife, or 
Arthur son, but if years. of devotion can atone for 
the past the y shall be yours!” 

“ You love me no longer, Rupert,” 
wife. 

“Love you no longer, Alethea! My love for you 
is a consuming fire. ‘lhe love of years since bas 
deepened and strengthened into the all-absorbing 
passion of manhood. Life of my life, soul of my 
soul—oh, come back to me, Alethea !” 

His passionate, anguished tones thrilled her to the 
heart. 

Leaning forward, she clasped him in her arms, 
pouring forth words that proved how devotedly she 
had loved him during all those terrible years of sepa- 
ration. 

“Mine again!” said his lordship, seating. himself 
beside her, and drawing her head to his breast. ‘* Tuis 
moment repays me for all I have suffered. Oh, Ale- 


on 


He bears Layne’s name 


murmured his 


thea, darling wife, live for me and for our boy, You 
must not die now!” 
“I shall not die,” she answered, brightly. ‘“ Hap- 


piness is a great restorer, Rupert. Already Lfeel better.” 

“Thank heaven! We shall have a joyful future, 
darling, for I have learned to trust you implicitly. I 
think my sin of jealousy is cured for ever. I shall 
take you abroad where the warm sun and balmy 
breezes will give you back your strength, and my 
days shall all be spent in endeavouring to make ,svu 
happy. Are you quite sure, my wife, that you nave 


forgiven me, that you still love me ?” 
He looked at her so anxiously that she could not 
forbear a smile. 








“T am quite sure,” she answered—" so sure that I 
would rather die than lose you again. Neither pride 
nor jealousy will ever come between us again, Ru- 
pert ! 

, He bent over her, breathing a prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing that came from his very soul, and then he said, 
holding ber closer : 

“My joy would. be complete now if our son were 
only here.” 

He paused, hearing, as did his restored wife, the 
sound ot footsteps upon the private stairs, and a noise 
about the concealed door. 

Lady Waldemere started up with a wild look, and 
both turned theit heads in the direction from whi 
the sound proceeded. 

It ‘came again, and then the door swung open, and 
little Arthugy footsore and travel-stained; with @ 
traces of teate-upon his cheeks, stood before themy’ 

“Ob, mamma, mamma!” he-gpied, and ru 
her outstretched arms. “e 

His childish voice yan on eetmons” 
bringing old Alison to the soene; but upon 
her young master she could d0 nothing but take: 
seat nearest the door. 

Lady Waldemere bare her boy with pssiomate | enn 
fervour, not quite tak fae the dark, cager face.of. 
the child’s father, face now owes full of a aa 
yearning to embrace bis 
“ Oh, mamma !” sob 5 ohild;**T've wanted veal 

And I've run alg 3 eter rag find you. 
offme? Say, were 


so! 
Ob, manita, were you ashamed 
you?” 

“ No, my darling,” and the 
the little flushed face with 
ashamed of you. Do you 


told you at different times of 
u Yes, mamma: I'm'to find 
man,” 


Waldemere, with happy tears. “ 

papa, you've asked so much abouti?~ 2. 
Little Arthur lifted bis head ffom his* 

breast, regarded his father a moment, and then” 


caught up by the marquis and nearly smothered by}“ ‘ 


his embrace. 

“So you're my papa?” said the child, in a tone of 
immense satisfaction, on being seed ow Lord 
Waldemere’s knee. “ I’m glad of it, pa 
belong to you. The Levison boys pepe 
home from India, and he has got the reddest nose you 
ever saw. He isn’t at all like you are!” 

This candid opinion brought a,smile to the lips of 
the reunited couple, and Master Arthur received a 
caress from each of his parents, 

“ Isn't this jolly?” he asked, leaning back against 
his father, aud holding his mother’s hand. “But 
how thin you look, mamma! Have you been ill 2?” 

“Yes, a little,” said Lady Waldemere, cheerfully, 
“But how did you like your school, my son ?” 

“"T wasn't like bome,” answered ps child, bis lip 
quivering. ‘ They were all very good to me, but I 
wanted to come back to you. I ran away this morn- 
ing, and an old farmer let me ride most of the way. 
And a gitl told me the way to the, Castle. Mamma,” 
he added, “the boys asked me who my papa and 
mamma were, but 1 wouldn’t tell’em. I knéw it was 
a secret, so I only told ’em I was Uncle. Richard's 
nephew !” 

“ But it’s a secret no longer, my son!” said the 
marquis, looking fondly and proudly upon his little 
bright-eyed heir. ‘ You can tell anybody henceforth 
that you are;Arthur Waldemere, and that your papa 
is the Marquis of Waldemere. And your dear mamma 
is Lady Waldemere.” 

A faint gasp came from old Alison at this juncture, 
Lord Waldemere’s remark having, made. clear to her 
the reconciliation betayeen the husband-and wife. 

The noise seemed to make her presence, known. to 
Arthur, who uttered a shout of délight, sprang from 
his father’s knees, and rushed. to his,old nurse, who 
called him her bonny boy and cradled him in, her 
arms as she had done when he was a baby. 

Remembering her rudeness to the marquis, the 
faithful nurse expected nothing less. than instant dis- 
missal from the service of the marchioness, and she 
was agreeably surprised when his lordship said: 

“ Alison, you had, better carry off your, young 
master and cuake him presentable, He needs a bath 
after his long journey, and a fresh suit of clothes, for 
‘Uncle Richard ’ is coming to.zee him!” 

“You forgive my rudeness to you then, my lord?” 
said Alison, with tearful eyes. ‘“ You will let me 
Stay with my lady?” 

‘* You have not done wrong, my good Alison,” the 
marquis answered, kindly. “And. I hope you will 
live to wait upon my wife many years, and to watch 
the growth of m my little son. Neither of them could 
do without you! 

“ Heaven bless your lordship!” exclaimed. the, 
woman, gratefully. “1 repent all I ever said to. your 
lordship, or against you! Come, my little laddie !” 





She withd rew, by the secret staircase, to the secret 
suite = eg taking Arthur with her, and the mar- 
quis sa 

“g think, Ally, that T ought to send for Richard to 
rejoice over the return of our son. Besides, I want 
to thank him for his years of devotion to you, and to 
beg his pardon for my unkindness to him !” 

Lady Waldemere smiled assent, and the marquis 
sat at his desk and-wrote a hasty note to Richard, 


his immediate at the Castle. 
e*then summoned s servant and dispatched the- 


missive to its 
The busband and wife hsd_e@ happy half-hour’s 















] Sah ee he promi t ot Thittle Arthur, 
Solo" tatvlinn pectioetace ” + 

particulars of his life at 

| final =i ryt he stole forth 

k A ae 


0 midst of 


5‘ bade the room. 
See of affairs may be imagined. 
parks vagal him, holding out 
oe Voleo. trembling with deep 


we?! co wife, like tho 


















Layne, 












ina of i ts enemy. ‘We 
ined matters 
better to let 
le nephew ?” 
| voice at his 













ia mPa 

‘ wm, 1° ‘ gof” acknowledged 
a ind so’ shall ran te-morrow and 
find Somebody who will think more of me than of his 


pa.” 
“Oh, I know. You're going te to see the pretty lady 
you're going to marry, the bo 

Riokiea smiled ee ler. year and then Jelinquishe: 1 
Arthur to his mother while he talked with his lord- 
ship of the past, present, and future. 





CHAPTER XLVIIL 
The world would be lonely, 

The garden a wilderness left to deform, 

If the flowers but remomber'd the chilling winds only, 

And the fields gave no yerdure for fear of the storm. 

Charles Swain. 

Tue year that succeeded the death of Vane, Earl of 
Templecombe, was spent by Lord and Lady’ Walde- 
mere, with their son and nieces, ia a handsome villa 
upon the shores of Lake Maggiore. 

There, under the soft Italian skies, the gloom faded 
from the countenance and heart of the marquis, health 
returned to his now happy wife, and peace came to 
Natalie, 

Basil, Lord Templecombe, visited them frequently, 
spending months there at a time, but his présence 
in England was required frequently, and’ towards 
the elose of the year he returned home, to prepare 
the Castle for the reception of his intended bride. 

Lord Waldemere had published, before going 
abroad, the date of his marriage and that of his 
son's birth, and the gossip the declaration. caused 
had long since died. away, and been succeeded by 
somet else equally strange, perhaps. 

Richard Layne and his pretty young wife had visited 
the marquis and marchioness in their Italian home, 
and the greeting extended to them by the former had 
exceeded in warmth that given by the latter—so 

greatly had ha eppin ess changed his poate 

The Lady Ellen, on her return home, | ad laugh- 
ingly lamented that her “‘ gloomy corsair,” as she Lad 
once called Lord Waldemere, had become a model hus- 
band and father, and would now serve as a model for 
a happy, home-loving Englishman. 

It was early in September that the —s returned 
to the Castle, and but a week wees when, in the vil- 

lage chureb, the Lady Leopolde and Basil, Lord 
Templecombe, exchanged marriage vows, 

At the breakfast that followed. in the cy fi dining- 
hall of the, Castle there was no brighter ia ce than 
that of the widowed. Lady Te mbe, and no 
heart breathed moro fervent ag: Aracle dee the happy 
future of the young couple faan 

When Leopolde retired. to assume, ke travelliug- 
dress, Ler sister accompanied her, assisted her in ler 
toilet, and then wept p her bosom. 

“Tam not going with you, ae sister,” she mur- 





mured. “Nor shall I return to Italy with Aunt 
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Alethea. Ihave never seen grandmother since the 
day she sent me forth with her curse almost, and I 
want to go back and tell her that 1 was pure, and 
legally married,” 

** You will come on to Italy then with Linnet ?” 

“ Yes,” sighed the youthiul widow., ‘ After a visit 
at the Grange I will go back to Aunt Alethea,” 

It was so arranged. 

The same train that bore away the newly married 
pair upon their bridal tour took alse the, Walde- 
meres, who loved no home so well as that sunny one 
by Lake Maggiore, and who hastened, to return to it 
as soon as they had given away the Lady Leopolde to 
the loving care of another. 

And Natalie was left alone at the Castle. 

She did not remain there an hour after the depart- 
ure of her friends, however, but with a strange flut- 
tering at Ler heart set out upon ber journey to Afton 
Grange. 

We will precede her. 

The year that had passed had made little change in 
the home of the Aftons. 

The old stone house, looked as gray and dreary as 
it had done in the days.when Natalie bad wandered 
in and out, a stranger in the home of her grand- 
parent; and the inmates were as little changed. as their 
dwelling. 

Mrs. Afton sat in her drawing-room that soft Sep- 
tember afternoon, attired in the brocade she had 
worn on the day of her grand-daughter’s dismissal 
from the Grange. 

Her massive watch hung at her side as it had hung 
then, and she wore the same lace collar about her 
pw fastened with the same brooch, that she had worn 
then. 

There was no change in jher dress, but her face 
looked more sad,and careworn, for conscience had 
never ceased to, reproach her for casting forth her 
grand-daughter, so young, so beautiful, aud so friend- 
less, upon the charities of a selfish world. 

She was thinking of Natalie now, although her gaze 
was fixed upon the high roofs and tall chimneys of 
the Fauld farm-house—the house over which she had 
once hoped to see her grand-daughter mistress. 

A year had changed Fauld Farm greatly, 

A distant relative had died, leaving to Hugh Fauld 
a handsome legacy, and the disappointed, lonely 
bachelor had employed it in making his home beau- 
tiiul—fit for the reception of Natalie, as he sometimes 
thought with bitterness, for he had never heard from 
her siace parting at the railway-station, and he never 
expected to meet her again. 

He found relief from his sad thoughts in beautify- 
ing his home, and the farm-house had been trans- 
mogrified into a picturesque villa, with a profusion of 
projecting windows, balconies, &c,, while the front 
garden had been changed into a smooth, grassy lawn, 
and the little grove at one.side had been converted 
into a pretty wooded park, 

His home was now a gentleman’s residence, and 
Hugh Fauld proved himself worthy to be its master. 

He studied learned works, read books of travel and 
fiction, and in cultivating his mind strove hard to 
forget the painful vacuum at his heart. 

But his love for Natalie was ever present with 
him. 

Her bright, face obtruded itself in the midst of his 
severest studies, and his thoug-hts often wandered from 
his books to engage in speculations upon what she 
was doing, if she were happy, andif her husband lived 
with her and was good to her. 

As Mrs. Afton looked out apon the distant chimneys 
of Fauld House, its owner.came up her garden path, 
and entered Ler drawing-room by the open door, 

In reply to his greeting, she. started, and exclaimed: 

“You're quite a stranger here, Hugh Fauld.. We 
haven't seen you at the Grange:for a fortnight !” 

“I have been busy, Mrs. Afton,” he answered, seat- 
ing himself near her. “I have; been superintending 
the arrangement of my library, but it is quite complete 


now !” 

“ A library!” said Mrs. Afton, enviously. “ You 
are setting up for a gentleman, Hugh Fauld, with 
your splendid windows, your great dining-hall, your 
library and morning-room, and what not, I suppose 
we shall soon hear of your marrying some great lady.” 

“No, L shall never marry,” he returned, gravely. 
“ There is but oné woman in the world for me, and I 
do not know if she lives. If she.do, she is the wife 
of another.” 

“Then why have you spent so much money on your 
house?” 


“One must do something with one’s time and 
money,” auswered Hugh. “I have the tastes of a gen- 
tleman, and I do not see why I should not have the 
home of one. I mean.to be something .more than a 
mere farmer. I have ideas beyond the culture of land, 
and the care of bees and stock, I-like to read and 


think, and I intend to gratify my tastes !” 


“ The Faulds are-an excellent family, and rank among 
the gentry, as did the Aftons before—before——” 
Her voice faltered, and she looked out of the win- 
dow. 

Fauld made no reply. 

Indeed he had not time for one, for Alick Afton en- 
tered the drawing-room, with some excitement of 
manner, exclaiming: 

“T’ve been over to the village, mother, and what do 
you think I saw ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t-know !” replied Mrs. Afton. 

** A real countess!” 

** A countess, Alick! You must be mistaken. Who 
was she? How did she look?” questioned Mrs. 
Afton, with true feminine curiosity, 

“T didn’t see her face, but_she is young, and was 
dressed in a pearl-coloured silk dress that would 
stand alone for richness. Her face was covered with 
a veil, and slie wore a little French bonnet, just the 
colour of her dress, and a lace shawl. There wasa 
pretty girl with her in the carriage, and there were 
four splendid horses—I never saw anything like it for 
style!” 

“But what was her name?” 

“The Countess of Templecombe. She is.a widow. 
They said at the tavern she was travelling to see the 
country, so the coachman toldthem. She intended to 
stop but a few minutes there to have the horses 
watered—but there.comes her carriage along the road 
now ! Come to the door, mother and Hugh, and you'll 
see something. to remember !” 

Mrs. Afton eagerly obeyed the injunction, seized 
her gold-headed cane, and made her way to the door 
to witness the passing of the vaunted equipage. 

But to her astonishment and that of her son, the 
carriage slackened its pace as it approached the 
Grange, and halted in front of the little gate. 

“For. merey’s sake! What can her Jadyship 
want here?” cried Mrs, Afton, in a flutter of pleased 
excitement. 

“She probably wishes to inquire the way,” said 
Hugh Fauld. 

“Yes, that must be it. But, dear me, her ladyship 
is getting out herself,” exclaimed the old.woman, “I 
just wish the villagers could see her coming in! As 
I live, there goes old Peggy Bothwell on the other 
side of the road, and she’s sucha gossip it'll be all 
over the village in an hour that the Countess. of 
Templecombe stopped here. Perhaps. the Aftons 
won't be so despised after this.” 

She stopped in her excited remarks, for the countess 
was now coming up the garden path, and stepped back 
a little, yet not so far but that she could still command 
a good view of the newcomer. 

Mrs. Afton was fond of dress, as has been remarked, 
and she did not fail to note the trailing pearl-coloured 
robe of heavy moiré, the gracefully worn shawl of 
lace, the thickly embroidered veil, and the general air 
of grandeur of the youthful countess. 

Lady ‘Templecombe stepped upon the porch and 
entered the drawing-room, still keeping her veil down, 
and Mrs. Afton and Alick retreated, bowing obse- 
quiously, almost overcome by the houour of her pre- 
sence beneath their roof. 

Hugh Fauld arose respectfully, and gazed at her 
ladyship earnestly. 

She looked from one to another of the group, with- 
out speaking, her glances resting longest upou, Hugh, 
until Mrs, Afton exclaimed: 

“Ts there anything we can do for your ladyship ? 
Would your ladyship like a glass of milk, or would 
your ladyship Y 

With a sudden movement, the young widow flung 
back her veil, revealing the sweet face aud golden 
hair of Natalie. 

“ Natalie !” cried her grandmother, stepping back. 

“ Natalie!” echoed her uncle Alick. 

Hugh said nothing, but his breath came in short, 
quick gasps that seemed almost to choke him. 

“You wretched girl!” continued Mrs. Afton, in a 
tone of severity. ‘Is this the way in which youre- 
turn? To assume a rank and titlh——” 

The youthful countess put up her handin a gesture 
commanding silence, and said, haughtily : 

“Cease your reproaches, Mrs, Afton—for I will 
not call you grandmother until you have repented of 
your injustice to my dead mother and myself. Iam 
the widow of the late Lord Templecombe, who mar- 
ried me under the name of Elmer Keyes. For a year 
past I have been known by my rightful title of Coun- 
tess-——” 

“Say no more, Natalie!” said her grandmother, 
catching sight of ‘the liveried servants upon the 
carriage and of old Peggy Bothwell in the shadow 
of the porch, where she was listening to what 
occurred within the drawing-room. ‘' Say no more,” 
she repeated, proudly, ‘“ 1 do not doubt your word. 
Can you forgive me for tlie past, Natalie? A countess! 
Only to think !” 

“ I have not told you all,” resumed Lady Temple- 





my sister, Lady Leopolde Wycherly, and my aunt, 
Laily Waldemere.” 

“ Sister and aunt!” exclaimed the old woman, be- 
wildered. 

“ Yes. My mother, Amy Afton, was legally married 
toan Harl of ‘emplecombe, and by birth [ am the 
Lady Natalie Wycherly. I can show you the certi- 
ficates of my mother’s marriage, and of my own.” 
“Amy married and to an earl!” faltered Mrs. 
Afton, sinking into a chair, and forgetting in that 
moment allthe pride that had upheld her fur years. 
“Amy married !” 

Natalie silently handed her the documents that 
proved Amy Afton’s marriage to tle Earl of Lemple- 
combe, aud that proving her own marriage to his suc- 
cessor. 

Her grandmother read them tarough aud then 
wrung her hands, i 
“Amy, oh, Amy!” she groaned. “My darling! 
My own girl! I killed her by my wicked pride, aud 
she so far above me in rank and in goodness. Amy— 
oh, Amy !” 

“Grandmother,” said Natalie, softly, impressing a 
kiss upon the face she had never caressed before. 
“My mother is with her husband in heaven, but her 
child remains.” 

“Heaven forgive me! What treatment has Amy's 
daughter ever xeceived from me?” groaned the con- 
scious-stricken woman, “Aud shea born lady too? 
Natalie if 

“Grandmother, the past is forgotten and forgiven. 
I am too happy now to remember the past.” 

She held out her hand, which old Mrs, Afton would 
have kissed, but that the young widow clasped her 
in a tender embrace, and they mingled tleir tears 
together, 

Natalie then gave her hand to her uncle, 
clasped it respectfully, wenderiug at the jewels with 
which it was adorued, and at its delicate whiteness. 
“We will begin anew now, grandmother,” said 
Lady ‘'emplecombe, interrupting the self-reproaches 
and self-accusations of her relatives. “I have come 
to spend a week with you before I return to the Con- 
tinent.” 

“\T am so glad, Natalie,” cried Mrs. Afton, humbly. 
“Tt would serve one right if you were to turm your 
back on us.all and never notice us again.” 

Then catching sight of Peggy Bothwell’s peering 
face, the old lady resumed, with more than her former 

ride : 

“ Shall Alick order your ladyship’s carriage to the 
stables? Will your ludyship’s companion enter ?” 

Natalie stepped to the door and called Linnet, and 
spoke to old Pegzy Bothwell with such unexpected 
graciousuess that the ancient gossip hastened to the 
village to spread the news she had learned, not losing 
a minute by the way. 

The young couvtess had not yet spoken to Hugh 
Fauld,, but as she returned from calling Linnet she 
gave him her hand with a shyness and timidity that 
coutrasted strongly with the self-possegsion she had 
heretofore displayed. 

“ Have you forgotten me, Hugh ?” she asked. 

‘* No, my lady,” he responded. 

* Don’t call me ‘iny lady’,” she said, with a smile 
“Tam Nattie to you always, Hugh. You saved my 
life, and were always my true friend.” 

“But you are a countess now, Natalie,” he an- 
swered, noticing that Mrs. Afton had withdrawn to 
prepare the chamber, and that Alick had gone 
out to the carriage. “And Iam only Hugh Fauld. 
There is a great difference in rank between us that 





1 
who 


tere 
can never be forgotten.” 

“ Why not?” asked the young widow, with blush- 
ing shyness. 

“Can you ask that question?” he said, reproach- 
fully. ‘Ob, Natalie, you know how I have loved you, 
how I love you now more thanever. I have some- 
times thought that Keyes—I mean, his lordship—might 
cast you off, and that you would return to your old home 
I have altered my house for you, and cultivated my 
mind that you might not think me greatly inferior to 
him—but it was all of no use,” he added, despairingly. 
“T thought you might come back no wife at all ; but 
that you should return a countess, with wealth and 
splendour, and prove yourself an earl’s daughter, 
never entered my mind.” 

“ And you would have married me had I come baok 
in disgrace ?” 

“Gladly, proudly—oh, Natalie!” and his voice 
broke down and he covered his face with his hands. 

“Hush, Hugh!” she whispered, softly, her cheeks 
covered with blushes. ‘‘Can you not see? Do you not 
know that lam come back to you? If you want me,” 
and she drooped her head, in charmiug confusion, 
* you can—you——” 

She could not complete the sentence, for he looked 
at her so wildly aud incredulously that she suddenly 
hid her flushing face upon his breast, and he then 
clasped her in Lis arms, feeling that he could gladly 
die in the perfect bliss of that moment. 








“Of course. You are quite right,” and Mrs. Afton 
remarked the gentlemanly appearance 


of her. visitor. 


combe. “I have spent the past year in Italy with 
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When Mrs. Afton returned to the apartment and 
was informed of the sudden betrothal she manifested 
some disapprobation, declaring that she was not sure 
that Lady Templecombe should wed with a Fauld, 
but her objections were overcome by reflections upon 
the social advantages that would result to herself and 
Alick, and she soon became reconciled to it. 
To the old lady's great triumph, on the day succeed- 
ing Natalie’s return the villagers came en masse 
to do honour to Lady Templecombe, the daughter 
and wife of an earl, and her pride was increased 
from the fact that the gentry in the neighbourhood 
came in their carriages, in time to be seen by the 
yeomanry who had so lately affected to scorn her. 
And, as if that were not enough, Afton Grange was 
honoured with a visit from a noble countess, who had 
known Natalie abroad, and who, hearing of her 
return, had hastened to call upon her. 

It was quite wonderful that Mrs. Afton’s brain was 
not turned. 

The week that succeeded seemed quite a holiday 
to the old lady, for she drove out daily with 
Lady Templecombe, in a dress of handsome purple 
moiré presented her “by my grand-daughter, the 
countess,” as she told everyone, with affected care- 
lessness, and en wrapped in an Indian shawl which she 
never permitted out of her sight, but which sue took 
excellent care to display wherever she went. 

The day came at last for Natalie’s second bridal—a 
clear, cloudless day, emblematic of her future. She 
was married to Hugh Fauld in the little village 
church, and went home with him to Fauld House. 
They wereto take no tour, for the young bride longed 
fora home of her own and was quite tired of tra- 
velling. 

So, upon the very day of their marriage Hugh and 
the Lady Natalie Fauld settled down into the cosy 
home life she had so sighed for, and life assumed im- 
mediately for each a sweetness they had never before 
known. 

Lord and Lady Waldemere, with their little son, 
continue to reside in their lovely foreign home, and 
the English journals have more than once chronicled 
the birth of another child to them, but their first-born 
is always cherished by them and old Alison with pe- 
culiar tenderness, for had it not been for little Arthur 
the husband and wife might have been estranged to 
this day. 

Basil, Lord Templecombe, is known to the English 
political world as a man of rare promise, but the 
allurements of fame are nothing to him in comparison 
with the smile of his lovely wife and the laughter of 
his children. 

The Lady Natalie and Hugh Fauld live at Fauld 
House, happy in the enjoyment of every luxury, and 
clinging obstinately to their beautiful home, for uei- 
ther cares for more society than their county affords, 
and, to the gratification of Mrs. Afton, they hold a 
commanding position in their own shire. Linnet 
lives with them, and is cherished as a sister since the 
death of old Elspeth, who fell at last a victim to the 
malaria of which she had always denied the existence. 

And so we leave tliem all to the enjoyment of the 
blessings which fate continually showers in recom- 
pense for past sorrows. 


THE END. 





Tue rector of a parish, near Padstow, has been in 
the habit of pausing in his reading when people entered 
the church late. The other Sunday his two servants 
were late, and the rector paused as usual ; but when 
he ascended the pulpit, and before giving out the text, 
he said, “I hereby give you, Elizabeth S and 
Kate 5 , one month’s notice to leave my service, 
in consequence of your coming late to church.” 

Curious PostronemeNt or A WeEbDpING.—A 
matriage was abruptly interrupted the other day at 
Monreuge, when the contracting parties were just 
about to have the tie bound. It was discovered that 
the girl had absolutely been registered at birth as a 
boy. The bridegroom entreated piteously, declared 
he had no doubt, but was answered, “The law is 
imperative and must be satisfied ;” so they were dis- 
missed till that day fortnight. 

A Rewic or Barsarism In NormManpy.—The 
other day Ferdinand Martin, living near Falaise, in 
Normandy, sold his wife and a cupboard for the sum 
of five francs to a neighbour, named Vautier. 
Vendor and buyer were both prosecuted at the 
assizes, because Madame Martin refused to ratify 
the contract, and a great deal more violence was used 
than necessary in the transfer of the chattel. The 
court condemned Ferdinand Martin to the galleys for 
eiglt years, and Vautier to five years’ imprisonment, 

INEXHAUSTIBLE Ivory.—New Siberia and the Isle 
of Lakon are, for the most part, only an agglomeration 
of sand, ice, and elephants’ teeth. At every tempest 
the sea casts ashore fresh beaps of mammoth tusks, 








evil I have since been guilty of.” 


in the fossil ivory thrown up by the waves. 


caravans take the same route—all the convoys, drawn 
by dogs, returning chacged with the tusks of the 
mammoth, weighing each from 150 Ib. to 200 Ib. 
The fossil ivory thus obtained from the frozen north 
is imported into China anc Europe. The isle of 
bones has served as a quarry for this valuable material 
for export te China upwards of five hundred years, 
and it has been exported to Europe for upwards of 
one hundred years; but the supply remains undi- 
minished. 





THE WRONG DRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ The Golden Mask,” “The Stranger’s Secrei,” “ Man and 
iis Idol,” “* The Warning Voice,” &c., &c. 
—_——_—————— 
CHAPTER LXIV. 
TUE MISTS CLEAR AWAY. 

“ Listen,” she said; “it seems but little skill 

To talk of well-known things past now and dead. 

God wot I ought to say, I have done ill, 

And pray you all forgiveness heartily.” 

The Defence of Guenevere. 

JactnTHA's explanation took this form : 
“ Years ago—some eighteen years, as you may judge 
by this girl's age "—she pointed to me as she spoke— 
‘“* T came over to England to undertake an engagement 
asa singer at the Italian Opera. My late father, Gas- 
paro, then lived in Ravenna; and as I had a five voice, 
quite good enough to pass for first-class in an Italian 
in this country, he sent me here in the firm con- 
viction that I should achieve fame, which in that case 
meant money, plenty of money, the only thing in the 
world for which he eared, myself not excepted. In 
truth I was little to him but as the means of acquiring 
wealth. While there was a chance of my doing so he 
petted and made much of me; when it became clear 
that I was useless to him in that respect he left me 
to the merey of the world. Bat I am anticipating.” 
She paused, wetted her dry lips and proceeded : 
“ What has happened to thousands of my country- 
women in this land happened to me. The climaté was 
fatal to my voice. Your dampsand fogs settled upon 
my chest. I grew hoarse, lost my voice, and never 
afterwards recovered it in sufficient perfection to enable 
me again to appear at the Opera. It wasa great blow ; I 
think it soured me for life and led the way to all the 


Mrs. Vivian smiled as if dissenting from that view of 
the case. 

“T returned to Italy,” the woman went on, “ but 
before doing so I had made the acquaintance of a 
countryman of mine, Jerome by name, who was at 
that time one of the chorus at the Opera. His position 
was a low one; but he was young, handsome, fasci- 
nating, and sympathetic. I cared little for him at first 
when I aspired to be the queen of song in the house 
in which he was a mere underling; but when my 
voice went and my prospects darkened, when all 
turned their backs on me, and broken-hearted I looked 
forward with terror to returning home, then this man’s 
sympathy was very precious to me. I grew to 
like him—to love him. By degrees he obtained from 
me the secrets of my father’s position, which wasa 
good one, and learned with special satisfaction that I 
was an Only child. Then he made me an offer of his 
hand. I accepted it, on one condition—that our 
marriage should remain a seeret until I bad the cou- 
rage to reveal it to my father.” 

“ Was all this essential?” Vivian Gower asked. 

“* Absolutely,” was the answer. 

“ What! Your own life 2” 

“Yes: listen. I returned to Italy. It was, I 
think, on board the vessel that conveyed me across 
the channel that I first met Sir Anselm and Lady 
Gower. They were going on to the Continent. A 
subject of the utmost moment drew them there, as in 
good time I came to knew. At first there was no tie 
between us but that of the little services I rendered 
her ladyship on board the vessel during a rough 
passage, and the discovery we made towards the close 
of the voyage that our destinations were the same. 
They were going to Ravenna, and I was returning to 
that place.” 

“It was at this crisis of my life,” said Vivian’s 
wife; “it was when, in that very town, I lay ill— 
about to become a mother, aad our right to Gorewood 
hinged on the result.” 

“It was at that very time,” returned Jacintha. 
“ The impatience of Sir Anselm and his lady to learn 
the result would not suffer them to remain in England. 
Her ladysbip soon made me her confidant so far as to 
admit this:” 

“1 did,” said Lady Gower, “ and that indiscretion 
I have regretted but once, and that is ever since the 
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and the inhabitants are able to drive a profitable trade 





During 
summer innumerable {shermen’s barques direct their 
course to this isls of Sones, and in winter immense 


“Having told me so much, I suspected more,” 
Jacintha:went on. ‘I knew that important conse- 
quences must hinge pen this event, and before long 
I learned that it was so—that if a som were born to 
Vivian Gower my friends, as I now called them, 
would be penniless. If, on the other hand, that 
calamity were averted I saw that they would be 
wealthy and that I might obtain a portion of their 
wealth for my own ends. But I did not stop here. 
Such an issue was not to be left to chance; and so 
soon as I had myself of all ths vircumstauces 
I calmly offered to put the Daroius az.a his laay in 
pessession of Gorewuud.” 

There was a stir of sexxsation at this statement. 

Jacintha smiled on observing it; but continued her 
sai rative without remark. 

“M5 confidence in my ability to do this arose iu 
this way. I had at once taken measures to ingratiate 
myself with Vivian Gower and his wife—to whom [ 
secured an introduction, and this was not difficult, be- 
cause they found themselves most uncomfortable in a 
foreign land thinking of what was about to happen, 
and with the impossibility of returning to England 
before it did occur. I offered» my assistance. I 
secured a nurse; I recommended a medical man of 
my acquaintance—it was, iu fact, my fatley, Gas- 
paro.” 

“*Gasparo!” 

“Yes. He was not wholly qualified, but they think 
less of such things in Italy than we here in England 
are apt to do. Besides, he was able to accomplish 
what no other man could do. The peculiar studies to 
which he had devoted himself had yielded this resuit 
—he had secured the power of producing apparent 
death, and of keeping the body of a living person for’ 
an indefinite time with all the appearance of death so 
long as he had the opportunity of administering 
certain chemicals, the nature of which was bis secret.” 
She glanced towards me as she spoke. 

I knew her meaning. 

Already I had recalled the circumstances under 
which I first beheld Violet Maldon in the old home. 
And she was one of the victims of Gasparo’s hateful 
secret. 

“Tt was of this power,” Jacintha resumed, “that I 
proposed to avail myself. I did so. Both Gasparo 
and myself were present when ason and heir was 
born te Vivian Gower!” 

I saw the father’s lips quiver, and his hand tighten 
round that of Oliver at these words. 

She went on: 

“The child was instantly subjected to the secret 
treatment. When its mother saw it there was every 
appearanee of its being a dead'child. It was handed 
to me for burial—~yes, I undertook that tender 
office. I reported to Sir Gower-that it was, indeed, a 
dead infant. He asked no questions. He ascertained 
that something—he knew not what—was consigued 
to the earth; and no one suspected that I had pre- 
served the child as a means of revenging myself or of 
enforcing any claims I might choose to make in the 
time tocome. I kept that seeret absolutely. I did 
not intrust it even to Gasparo. I did not let Jerome 
into my confidence. But | did this. I removed from 
Ravenna, on the ground of my father’s anger at our 
marriage; and when, months after, I returned, and 
Jerome sought me out in consequence of my apprizing 
him shat I was a mother, I placed the boy Oliver in 
his hands. ‘It is our son,’ I said, and he did net 
doubt my word. Why should he do so? Long, long 
after his suspicions were ai a 

“ As I know,” interposed Vivian's wife. 

‘*¥es! but net then. He accepted my assurance, 
and when he returned to England, and we were sepa~ 
rated, as happened afterwards, he reared the boy as 
his own son. I need not tell you—and yet why should 
I now hide from you?—the ground of that separa- 
tion. I believed Jerome false to me. I resenteckthe 
evil courses to which in time he lent himself ; and be- 
lieving that our marriage was «@ profound secret, I 
yielded to the entreaties of anothes, and became bis 
wife. A fatal step—yes, oh, yes, a false an@ fatal 
step!” 

The recollection of that unlawful marriage with the 
man Haggart—of his discovery of the former matriage 
—and of all the misery that had arisen from it, over- 
whelmed the woman for a moment. But shesoon re- 
covered her composure and resumed : 

“The act I bad done in Sir Anselm Gower’s 
interests had one immediate effect. It barred Vivian's 
claim to Gorewood and the estates thus far, that ho 
only held possession of them conditionally, on the 
event of a son‘and heir being borm On that 
everything now depended. Earnestly, most ear- 
nestly, did the baronet and his wife pray that heaven 
would bless them with a son, who might help them 
to the inheritance they so coveted, and never was 
there greater joy in the hearts of human beings than 
in those of my patrons when it was ascertained that 
Lady Gower was about to become a mother. The 





day of its occurrence te this hour.” 





glorious news was at once transmitted to me, and I 
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hastened to offer my congratulations. In doing so, 
however, I did not forget contingencies. They were 
already bound to me by ties from which they could 
not well free themselves; but I saw a way to bring 
them absolutely under my power, and also to se- 
cure to them the wealth from which I hoped to 
profit so greatly. In replying to the information for- 
warded to me, therefore, 1 threw out a suggestion. 

“What if the expected heir should turn outa 
daughter ?’ I asked. 

“ They could not believe it possible, and told me so. 

“+ Heaven cannot be so cruel,’ they said. 

“* Then you decline to make any provision against 
such a calamity ?’ I rejoined. 

“* Why, what provision is possible?’ they de- 
manded. 

“ ‘Simply this, that in the event of a daughter 
coming to disappoint your hopes, it must from the mo- 
ment of its birth be reared and treated as a son.’ 

“ At first they were reluctant to entertain even the 
idea, but when I stated that this would at least 
secure them the immediate possession of the estates 
and the fortune for which they so hungered, and that 
a thousand contingencies might arise before the danger 
of discovery became imminent, they consented to listen 
to reason, and our plan was discussed and arranged in 
every minute particular, so that we might anticipate 
a calamity such as was possible to happen.” 

“ And such as did befall?” Vivian's lawyer asked. 

“ Yes.” 

** The child proved to be of the opposite sex to that 
anticipated and longed for ?” 

“ It did, and then our precautions came into force. 
It was born abroad, registered as Julius Anselm 
Gower, and reared from infancy with a scrupulous 
care and attention which left very few loopholes from 
which the secret might ooze out.” 

“Nevertheless it didso.” 

“ Ip the course of yeats. And now since it has be- 
come impossible to pursue it farther I do not hesitate 
tomake these disclosures for the sake of the poor lad 
so long and so barbarously wronged.” 

With these words she inclined her head. 

The narrative was fished. 

“And upon: my word,” exclaimed the representa- 
tive of the firm of Kirtle and Kirtle, “‘ a very pretty 
story itis. You are, of course, aware that in telling 
it you expose yourself and all with whom you have 
acted to the severest punishments which the law can 
inflict?” 

“ Possibly,” she replied; “but I Lave already taken 
a precaution against that. I have already exacted 
from this lady "—Vivian’s wife—“a solemn promise 
that, in the event of wy making this disclosure, Sir 
Gower and my lady, together with myself, should be 
suffered to retire unmolested from a place which has 
become hateful to us, from the difficulties with which 
our presence here has been beset.” 

Purple in the face, the lawyer had barely patience 
to listen to these words. 

“Then let me tell my respected client,” he exclaimed, 
“that she has done a wrong thing—a felonious thing, 
I may say—and that a promise so given is not worth 
a snap of my fingers. Of course not. Promise to let 
people go scot free after such a career of infamy — 
ridiculous! Of course no such promise is binding on 
you, Mr. Vivian.” 

“T am aware of that,” he replied, ‘‘and it will be- 
come a matter of consideration whether-——” 

As he spoke Oliver snatched his hand from that in 
which Vivian held it, and moved towards me. His 
bearing was erect and his lips curled disdainfully. 

“Oliver! My boy!” the father cried. 

“7 have forgiven these people the wrong they have 
done me,” he returned. “If you cannot respect a 
promise made in your name it is better we should 
part before I have learned to love the father I may 
live to despise.” 

There was a terrible pause. 

I feared I knew not what; but at the very least I 
saw Oliver’s happiness and my own at stake. 

Without thought or preparation, therefore, and 
acting on impulse only—I rushed forward and threw 
myself at Vivian's feet. 

“ You will not drive him from you ?” I pleaded. 

“ And if I do, is it a matter in which you are con- 
cerned ?” he replied. 

It was Jacintha who came to the rescue. 

“Yes,” shé said, “for where he goes she will go 
also.” 

“And if he remain here, where my son should 
remain?” 

“ That will be her place.” 

“ Tndeed !” 

“Her place of right.” 

“ And pray wherefore ?” 

“* Because—she is his wife!” 

It was true. Vivian Gower might well stare 
aghast at that statement ; but it was literally true, and 
his wife was conscious of the fact. 

Yes, it was Jacintha’s last exercise of power and 





influence, when she determined on this course as the 
one sole method of securing the safety of her patrons, 
and her own safety. also. 

Oliver's refusal toacknowledgehis newly discovered 
parents, if in doing so he brought danger on meand 
mine, had paved the way for this step, and only that 
morning Oliver and I had become one, with the full 
assent of Vivian’s wife, who saw in this act happiness 
and peace and security to all. 

With some reluctance Vivian Gower consented to 
relinquish the vengeance he had for years contemplated 
against those who had done him a foul and desperate 
wrong. 

But Oliver's pleading overcame him, and when he 
urged that he, Oliver himself, had formed one of the 
most dangerous of all the conspirators, and must suf- 
fer with the rest, what could he say ? 

He could only permit them to depart whitherso- 
ever they would, without molestation, and without 
fear of the consequences of their acts. 

And it was a step he never regretted. The re- 
membrance of the clemency he had shown never 
rankled in his.breast. And when, before two years 
were over, there came a message from a little village 
away in Wales, to which they had retired, that Sir 
Anselm Gower had gone to his long home, he had 
nothing to reproach himself with.,q 

Besides, for our sakes—Oliver’s and mine—he 
would have come to regard harsher measures with 
reluctance and regret. For there grew up in his 
heart, and in the heart of his wife—no longer faded 
and sad and sighing—a deep love and tenderness to- 
wards us: and it was not without tears, quick, start- 
ing tears, that he would at times refer to the dark 
past, and point to us, sitting side by side at the great 
hearth, as the dark and dangerous conspirators 
against whom he had once vowed such deadly ven- 
geance. 

Let me add that my lady mother now sleeps in her 
quiet grave—"‘life’s fever o’er”—beside the com- 
panion of her life, in the little Welsh churchyard 
among the hills. 

Let me add also that my old terror, Jacintha, and 
Jerome, quitted this country soon after the crisis of 
affairs at Gorewood, and that they are now, for aught 
I know to the contrary, amassing a goodly fortune 

By the long wash of Australasian shores. 

The thought of them is often in our hearts, and 
their names upon our lips; but more especially is this 
the case when we are favoured by a long visit from 
our old friends, and now wealthy neighbours (for 
every penny of Gasparo’s fortune came tu them), Mr. 
and Mrs. Albany Seymour. 

Yes, on many an evening we sit discussing old 
times and old troubles, Violet playing with the little 
ones, who cluster round her knees the while, and as 
we do so, Tadge—poor Tadge, grown plump and short 
of breath—adds her mite to our reminiscences, which, 
from their very gloominess, serve to throw up in 
bright relief our happy present. 

For we are happy, Oliver and I, and all who suffered 
and 'straggled with us, sustained only by purity of 
conscience and a firm trust in the wisdom of an over- 
ruling Providence, which has caused all things to 
work together for good. 

There are no clouds upon our pathway now, except 
those which the past flings over it. 

That strange, eventful, feverish past, which seems 
so long ago that sometimes [ can hardly trust my 
glass, gr believe that Iam still young and fair, and 
that in reality only a few bright years have slipped 
away since I wore—the Wroxe Drxss. 

THE END. 








SCIENCE. 

SreAM FROM WeELLS.—The artesian wells of 
Grenelle and Passy now emit volumes of steam, the 
temperature of the waters, which rise from a depth of 
2,303 feet, reaching 85 degrees Fahrenheit, while that 
of the atmosphere at the surface by night is only 35 
or 36. 

Tue Emperor’s Neepue-Cannon.—Among the 
imperial contributions to the Universal Exhibition is 
to be a needle-cannon of the Emperor Napoleon III.’s 
invention, made of steel. This new cannon bears 
the same affinity to an ordinary cannon as does the 
needle-gun to the old musket. 

CoLour oF tHe Sky AT SUNRISE AND SuNsET:— 
The invention of spectrum analysis is daily receiving 
wider extension, and by Jenssen has just been applied 
to meteorological researches. This investigator was 


led, from some observations made on the Faulhorn,- 


to believe watery vapour had something to do with 
the absorption of solar rays in passing through the 
atmosphere. More exact research subsequently showed 
that aqueous -vapour had the power of absorbing 
certain red and yellow rays, but it is very transparent 
for the majority of these. From these it follows that 





aqueous vapour, when seen by transmitted light, 
should possess an‘ orange colour, and the thicker or 
denser the layer of this, the redder the colour assumed 
by it. Now it is just when the sun’s rays are passing 
through the denser layer of vapour which surrounds 
the earth—that is, when the sun is rising or setting— 
that the red colour is observed; and in the explana- 
tion given above we have probably the key to the 
phenomenon. 


COPPER MINES IN CALIFORNIA. 


Ir is well known that Swansea is the great depdt to 
which ores are sent to be smelted and reduced, for 
the sole reason that it is cheaper to send tle ore to 
the coal than to take the coal to the ore. With re- 
spect to copper ore, a yield of 2 per cent. of metal is 
sufficient to pay all expenses and leave a profit be- 
sides. Bearing this fact in view, one may form 
some idea of the profits that would attend the reduc- 
tion of ores containing 10 and sometimes 20 per cent. 
of metal. 

In California there are numerous mines with veins 
of rich ore, even in a few cases surpassing the maxi- 
mum already mentioned, but the means of transport 
and the cost of carriage are so scanty and expensive 
that it is only a few copper mines in the near vicinity 
of San Francisco that yield a profitable return upon 
the large outlay expended in the smelting of the ore. 
Many of these mines can turn out so much as 100 
tons of ore per day, one half of which contains 20 per 
cent. of virgin copper. 

To avoid the serious expense, and the large absorp- 
tion of the profits incurred by sending the ore to be 
smelted at a distance, attempts have been recently 
made to perform the reducing process in the locality 
of the mines themselves. The process commonly em- 
ployed is what is known as the German process, and 
consists in placing the orein a fire which is kept 
going incessantly for six weeks, or sometimes longer. 
The first roasting being finished, the ore is removed 
to an ordinary blast furnace, where a preliminary slow 
reduction takes place during four or five days ; this 
operation is repeated and pigs are obtained of very 
nearly pure copper. 

Fortunately for the success of the newly established 
swelting-works, a quarry of excellent stone has been 
discovered ; the stones will stand the intense heat 
for nearly 100 days, while the bricks formerly used 
were good for nothing at the end of twenty. The 
black and red oxides and the carbonate are the ores. 
of copper the most easy of reduction, and it is fortu- 
nate that these are the ores found in California, since 
the yellow copper ore or sulphate of copper found at 
greater depths can only bereducedona very large and 
costly scale. 

A New Ironciap.—The drawings and plans for 
another powerful ironclad are in course of preparation 
at the Admiralty. This ship will be provided with 
two sets of engines, each of 800-horse power, which 
collectively can be worked up to something represent- 
ing very nearly the strength of 10,900 horses, a 
means of propulsion hitherto unheard of in the British 
Royal Navy, whatever may have been produced, or 
said to have been produced, on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

To Prevext Rats From DAMAGING LEATHER 
Be.tinc.—It is not an uncommon occurrence in fac- 
tories where steam-power is used, that during the 
night, or period that the machinery is stationary and 
the shop abandoned, the rats will eat the leather 
belting, where it is accessible to them; for instance, 
where it passes through openings in the floor. Cases 
have even happened that they gnawed holes in the 
floor just over a place where a helt was running hori- 
zontally in order to reach and eat pieces out of it. 
Now, it is a singular fact that rats will not touch any- 
thing contaiuing castor oil, or even only covered with 
it, and, therefore, to guard belting against the voracity 
of these animals, all we have to do is to touch it at 
every place where belting is exposed to their attacks 
with a brush previously dippedin castor oil. The 
antipathy of the rats against this useful oil is really 
strange. Probably their instinct teaches them that it 
is injurious to them; but it is useful for men to know 
this in order to guard many substances against their 
voracious appetite. 


JAPAN.— Dr. McGowan recently delivered a lecture 
upon “ Japan and the Japanese,” in which he said that 
the geological formation of mountains is generally 
igneous in character, with the superimposition of 


limestone, sandstone, and coal measures. Gold is 
found in abundance, and when the speaker went to 
Japan it could be obtained forits weight in silver. ‘ho - 
Japanese, however, soon saw that the gold was 
leaving their country in large quantities so rapidly 
that they increased its value. Japan is pre-eminently 
a copper country. So plentiful is it that the traveller 
will tind their boats, inside and out, lined with it, as 
also the shutters and roofs of their houses. They 
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have spades and cooking-utensils made of it. There 
is, ene of these islands which contains nothing else 
but copper ore. Conversely, iron is met with in only 
limited quantity. You will see the Japanese washing 
it out of the sand in the beds of the rivers, after the 
fashion of the placer miners, who pan out their gold. 
Coal is found all over the country, though the mines 
are not much worked, nor is there a great deal of de- 
mand for it, as the people dress very warmly and use 
chafing-dishes in their houses to. keep them warm. 
But when one line of steamers gets established this 
will come in very conveniently, and the supply will 
be quite equal to the demand. 

Wuat 1s an Otp Maip?—Never be afraid of be- 
coming an old maid, fair reader. An old maid is far 
more honourable than a heartless wife; aud “single 
blessedness”is greatly superior, in point of happiness, 
to wedded life without love. “Fall,not,in love, dear 
gitls—beware !” says the song. But we do net agree 
with said song on this question. On the contrary, 
we hold that it is a good thing to fall in love or getin 
love, if the loved object be a worthy one. To fall in 
love with am honourable man is as proper. as it is for 
an bonourable man to fall in love witha virtuous and 
amiable-woman ; and what could be a more gratifying 
spectacle than a sight so pure, so approaching in iis 
devotion to the celestial? No; fall in love as soon as 
you like, provided it be with a suitable person. Fall 
in love, and then marry; but never marry unless you 
do leve. Never marry for a “homé” or a “ husband.” 
With love, the marriage rite is truly a sacrament. 
Without it, the ceremony is a base fraud, and the act 
a buman desecration, Marry for love, or not, atvall. 

3e “an old maid,” if fortune throw not in your way 
the man of your heart; and, though the witless may 
speer and the jester may laugh, you still have your re- 
ward in an approving conscience and a comparatively 
peaceful life. 





“SI, SENORITA, 


->- --— 
CHAPTER XIX. 

Tuenre are hours of despondency in the life of every 
man. ‘Lhere are days of doubting, when everything 
appears:to-us as if seen through a thick veil. And 
although many paths, diverging in all manners of 
direetions,. present themselves, we kuow not which to 
take. How often, then, do we need the advice of some 
more fortunate friend, whose experience lias been large, 
whose sympathies are earnest, and whose honest heart 
will suggest to us the best aud wisest course to 
follow? 

Want of decision, produced by a beclouded mind or 
want of a proper estimate of rigt or wrong, las often 
deen the means of leading men astray and plunging 
them headlong into difficulties and disgrace. 

Ah, then, if we in such dark hours would but stand 
firm and unmoved until the storm has passed and the 
darkness disappear, the dawning light of the morrow 
would soon shine on our pathway and show us the 
true line of our destiny. In view of these facts, how 
few of us ever count the cost of the steps we are 
taking to satisfy our inordinate desires ? 

If we knew the privations and the toils through 
which we had to pass in the prosecution of the plans 
we Lave adopted for the consummation of our purpose, 
reason and common-sense would advise us to forego 
our intentions and become satisfied with the humble 
lot which Providence had assigned us. 

A reckless character and precipitancy of action had 
already cost our hero not only thousands of pounds, 
but irritation of mind and much physical suffering. 
Ie now thought himself the most unlucky of men, 
and the toy of an evil spirit that sported continually 
with his. misfortunes. 

He could not doubt, however, that had he met Isabel 
Grinan at an earlier period in life, he might have 
been master of her hand, as he now believed him- 
self to be master of her affections. But under the 

resent circumstanceshe saw no lope. 

He looked back upon the course 
felt ashamed that he bad tried to dey 
ness who had ever manifested for him 
pureand disinterested friendship. 

He reviewed the few weeks just past with a 
svdder, aud could bardly convince himself that he 
bad B ‘ayed a part so conte mptible. 

In ihis state of mind he wrote to. Mr. Miller, who 
was teen in Santiago, to engage, as soon as possible, 
a passage to England; but as 

A pebble in the streamiet scant 

Has turned the course of many a river, 
zo an unexpected event caused him to delay his 
departure, aud finally proved to be the arbiter of his 
ufouuy. 

Isabel was moved at the thought of his going. To 
sec him leave her uow, perhaps for ever, after the 
wany pleasaut hours spent in his society on the lunely 
slope of Mount ‘Tarquiua, where he had endeared 
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himself to her by a thousand associations and recol- 
lections of the most lasting description—to see hin 
stricken with disappointment and remorse, leaving his 
heart bebind him, was more than she could bear. 

Sympathy prevailed over every other consideration, 
and she wrote him the following note, and left it on a 
table in his room : 

“ You will not leave us. Think you I can live in 
this solitude when you are gone? Are you indeed so 
blind as not to see how my happiness is entirely at 
your command? At all events, will you not apend 
with me one more evening atthe grotto’? 

Beall read the note over and over again, as if to 
assure himself that it came from her, and being satis- 
fied of the fact, like the rushing of waters long pent 
up but now released, or like the blaze of a meteor 
amidst the dismal darkness of midnight, came back 
the slambering passion. 

Again aroused, love shed its brilliant light upon bis 
darkened mind, drove into oblivion every other con- 
sideration, and mounting the throne of reason, made 
every impulse and emotion subservient to its will. 

Asone awakened from troubled dreams to behold 
the bright light of the sun creeping in with cheering 
beams through his chamber window, to hear the songs 
of birds carolling in the adjacent grove, and to inhale 
the odour of spring flowers, whose green leaves 
cluster about the lattice—so the world to him: was 
suddenly changed, and the gloom of despair gave 
place to the glory of anticipated joy. 

As one who for years has been tossed on the rest- 
less ocean, long separated from home and all its en- 
dearments, sits with longing eyes, and wishes for 
the sleeping wind to come and waft him within the 
highlands of his native shore,so sat Beall, and watched 
the slowly creeping shadows, whose lengthening 
forms should tell him the hourof evening was at 
hand. 

An hour set apart by her he loved—an hour dedi- 
cated and sanctified by her for him. 

“ Ob, time,” thought he, “ how slow thou art, and 
how unyielding to the wishes of man. Perhaps it is 
well we cannot stay thy ponderous wheels, or lash thee 
to a faster gait.” He added, after a moment's thought : 
“ For then might hope deferred, and reprieves denied, 
doom mortals. to the grave, whose lease of days and 
prospects. of reward are the greatest treasures they 

sess.” 

The joy of the Peri was not more excessive when, 
bearing the tear of repentance, she beheld. the wel- 
come smile of the angel at the. gate of Paradise, as its 
golden hinges began to move, than was.our hero to 
see the sun approach once more the. portals of the 
West. 

Isabel had gone before without his knowledge; 
as soon as the twilight made its transitory ap- 
pearance, stepping to the quick and pleasant beating 
of his heart, he sought the spot where once before he 
had knelt, as he thought for the last time, a'slave to 
the cruel goddess. 

This time he knew by the mantling blush, delicate 
as the crimson rays of the setting sun reflected back 
upon the eastern clouds, and the downcast eyelids of 
Isabel, as she met him, that the victory was already 
won, and that there lacked nothing but the formal 
taking possession of the citadel itself. 

The conqueror stood beside the vanquished, and 
the lips of both were sealed. 

Neither bad the power to speak. 

Beall took her hand, kissed it, then led her to a 
rock, and they both sat down together. 

Again he kissed her hand, but he raised not his 
head. 

All the fine words of love he would have uttered— 
all the vows he would have breathed—were gone; 
and though he would not even,then have given her 
up for the world, yet he did not feel that exaltation of 
seutiment he had anticipated. At length, after many 
minutes of great embarrassment, he managed to say : 

“Isabel, dearest girl, but for your timely request I 
should doubtlessly have been far away this very even- 
ing, as I intended leaving this afternoon. In that event 
the most important object of my life would have been 
entirely lost, and the world to me would have become a 
desert, whose trackless sands no fertile spot relieved. 
With joy I have obeyed your kind summons, aud feel 
repaid for all my labours.” 

4 But Delfosse, senor,” began Isabel, “how can 

“Speak no more of him,” interrupted Beall, trem~ 
bling. “It is true he is our mutual friend, but you 
do not love him. Do you? Say, am I not your choice? 
You do not mean to trifle any longer.” 

Isabel arose, putting her hand upon the shoulder, 
of her companion, her soft eye dancing with excite- 
ment, and her voice tremulous with emotion. 

“ Hear me, senor,” she said; “ forgive me if Ierr— 
I have never trifled. Ilove you the best. of all. I 
could not bear to see you leave Tarquiua. without 
telling you ofit. Since first I saw youl have thought 
of no one else, I know not what Delfosse will think ; 





but I swear I have butone love, and that I never felt 
until I had heard your voice. I have tried tovresist it. 
Lhave bitten my lips until I have drunk my own blood 
tohideit. I haveprayed for help. I havethreatened 
myself with destruction. I have wept for days and 
nights together over my weakness, but all in vain. 
And, when I knew not whether I should ever see you 
again, I was dying for you, though I»bade you go. 
Look at my faded cheek, but lately paler still—my thin 
and wasted hand—and learn how well.a ‘Spanish girl 
can love!” 

Beall threw his arms passionately around her waist. 

“But oh, senor! what fearful obstacles stand in the 
way of our union. First, you know my relations with 
Delfosse. Heiskind. He is without reproach; but 
since I first saw you I have not felt for him as I ought. 
I cannot love him. Bat lately, before I left Santiago, 
he fixed the time for-our marriage. I promised to 
be his wife. How dare I mest him now? Dido was 
not more wretched when wronged by) A2neas than he 
will be by my wnfaithfulness. All that-isleft within 
me of honour shrinks from the barethought of deceiv- 
ing him. Again; you area Protestant~iam a Roman 
Catholic. ‘The laws.of our Church forbidsuch« union 


of faiths. And then»my mother, so kind and: hospit- 


able to you now—so trusting to your honour as a 
gentleman—could never smile upon us. She would 
repudiate me wereI to connect the families of Grinan 
y Cruz with that of an Englishman! These, my dear 
companion, are serious matters—are ponderous reasons 
—are hideous demons—standing between thee and me, 
with warning looks, telling you your fondest hopes 
are vain, and me that I am wretched for ever.” 

Tears blinded her eyes, uncontrollable emotion 
checked her utterance, and she leaned her head on his 
shoulder and was silent. 

“If to know that yon love me, Isabel, isall I can 
hope for—if to realize the happiness of bearing you 
say so is all I can ask—I will, at least for the present, 
be content. Believe me, dearest, I am most happy. 
The very heaven smiles upon me, | Yon ocean makes 
sweet music, as if to serenade me. ‘These ancient 
rocks, once the bulwarks of the coloured race, 
who from these very heights looked out:upon the sca 
as wedo upon the sky, and dreamed not of mighty 
lands.so near, reflect the general joy. All nature is 
congratulating; me with a thousand voices—she 
salutes me, happiest of mortals! Oh, Isabel! Iam lost 
in immensity of bliss!” 

Language failed him. 

Love has never yet had an oral language, but 

makes for itself a mediam of everything, and, like 

electricity, is perfectly intelligible, yet mysterious in 
its o ons. 
She stood at his side leaning on hisishoulder. His 
left arm encircled her faultless form, and, with his 
face upturned towards hers, he drank: from that in- 
toxicating fountain, the influence of those sweet waters 
which transports the soul to the very borders of 
Elysium. 

A broad palm stretched its green leaves above them 
for a canopy. 

At their feet grew flowers of richest perfume. All 
around, in solemn majesty, towered craggy peaks. 
whose lofty tops were.even yet painted by the last rays 
of the departing sun, while in the valleys the soft gray 
twilight was silently gathering. 

The paroquet, not yet. gone to its roost, in his 
green and gaudy plumage, hung, with crooked beak, 
to the rough bark of the.cocoa-nut, and the crane and 
pelican came in from their watch-towers ou the coast 
to rest for the night on the nearest trees. 

It was impossible to. look, upon sach a scene and 
think that it could not endure. 

“If this, might only last!” thought. Beall, “how 
bless I would be! If there were no, sorrow, no 
parting! If this vigour of youth, this serene sky, 
and these blue mountains above us, thegreen earth 
beneath our feet, fragrant with flowers—ii these 
wight not fade, away, heaven would be a useless 

lace!” 
r For a while Beall was satisfied. 

He had won the love of Isabel, the thing he de- 
sired above all others; and to,ask.for, more was 
betraying a disposition that could not be satisfied. 

But this state did,not continue long. 

Aud when he began to consider upon the condition 
of affairs, be found himself even in a woree situation 
than before. 

To marry her was a step not easy to be taken; 
and to tear himself away, aow that he knew how 
affiicting his absence would be, and would be at- 
tended with ten times more. agony than when he was 
in doubt as to her feelings towards him. 

Wounded pride, imagined insult, indifference con- 
sirued into supercilious treatment, and many other 
causes, real or supposed, -were at his. command, upon 
which he might have based, reason for leaving her 
with feelings of contempt; but now it must be with 
a burning kiss upon bis lips,.a scalding tear upon 





hischeek, and a quivering dart within his bosom. 
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Before this he might have gathered strength and 
gone forth in the consciousness of his manhood, and 
dared a wowan that had refused his hand to hold him 
captive. 

But now he was himself no longer. 
at least, belonged to her. 

To part from each other now, without severing an 
artery no ligatures could bind, was beyond the skill 
of man. 

As a flower removed from the light withers and 
dies, so must they perish apart. 

And yet it must be. Delfosse, the dearest friend of 
Beall, must lead to the altar the belle of Santiago. 

She, with her heart in the hand of Beall, promised 
to love, cherish, and obey Delfosse! Strange com- 
bination of coincidences! Strange freak of fortune! 
Unhappy state of affairs! Better had the Harkaway 
sank in mid-ocean. Better had Beall been transfixed 
on the sharp rocks. Better had, the knife of Don 
Manuel executed the assassin’s:purpose! Thus might 
we reason; but in the pean whith follow willbe 
seen the result of all. 


Half of him, 


ae, Xx. 


Ir was a question with 
disclose to the robbers the? 
concealed, or not. To lea ori 
a protector, in the midst of a a wild eonntry. 
surrounded by woods and ‘was. something 
which he could not reconci 
But was she not free? 
to Santiago ? Z 
Her acquaintance with the routgiidieay had alread 
come was so perfect that he was: convinced, if | 
alone, she would be able, without an aecident, to reagh., 
the city. But the distance was great; the road was. 


rugged, dangerous, and infested with runaway slaves: | 


and robbers. 

Between these conflicting thoughts he was:alter~ 
nating when a long train of with many 
cavaliers and servants, from towards the 
Cape, caused the brigand to retreat towards Guan- 
tanimo. And fearful ef being seen and reported in 
Santiago, he made good his march to the cave. 

Upon his arrival there he found Pedro, who had 
just returned from Santiago, where, under disguise, 
he had been in an open boat on business connected 
with the trade. 

Constant association with bad men had not im- 
proved the brigand’s character; ahd to a disposition 
naturally base there needs but a small excuse to incite 
it to vicious ‘acts. 

re Don Manuelhad closed his eyes to take another 
night’s rest the following plan was mapped out in 
his mind with the precision of ‘a navigator’s chart, 
with the most. exact admeasurements and propor- 
tions. 

On the dawn of the morrow, with Pedro and thirty 
of the most trusty men, he determined to take charge 
of the schooner that then lay in the harbour, and 
proceeding to Tarquina, to take Isabel, and to fly 
with her to some port on the Spanish main, and 
there make her his: wife. Pedro should be at liberty 
to return again to theeave,and become chief of the 
band. 

Early on the succeeding morning, therefore,’ the 
robber collected as-much of the:valuables as he wanted, 
enough to make himself rich for life, leaving Delfosse 
confined more closely than ever, and choosing his‘men, 
was on board the:schooner before sunrise. 

The vessel was small—not more than sixty tons— 
but sharp, aud rigged with a foretopeail yard.. She 
was evidently a fast sailer, and had so proved herself 
in the many eruisesold. Pedro had made in her daring 
the past few years, Notia few rich wot en had yielded, 
fighting, to her blood-red flag, many had been 
the poor wretch that’ had walked the ‘plank from her 
crimsow deck. 

The morning breeze from the shore soon wafted 
her beyond the cliffs of Guantanimo ; and ‘in less than 
three-days, with foretopsail back, she was lying close 
under the reck-bound coast of Tarquina. 

In the meantime, Jove, that conquers all things, lit 
his constant fires at the little ranch of Senora Grinan. 
But one thing —— Beall of that peace of mind 
he otherwise might have enjoyed. 

The last scone at the grotto, while it lasted, was‘all 
that the most passionate mind could wish, but when 
it was passed it only left a wider vacuum. 

One of two things'must be dore. Isabel must be- 
come his wife, or he must leave Cuba once more and 
for ever. 

Theone grand consideration with him was, would 
she elope with him? Would she excuse herself to 
Delfosse? She might do it, such things had been 
done. 

He was generous, kind, forgiving—would soon get 
over the disappointment; ‘and her mother would for- 
give her when she knew the good standing of his 


family, and had been informed of his great wealth; 
and then the matter of religion was mere moonshine. 
Who for love would not sacrifice a few forms of 
religion ? 
He would be a Catholic for her sake; she a Pro- 
testant for his. 
Such were the cogitations of bis mind, and he 
determined to put them practically into operation. 
Since their late interview at the grotto the senora, 
who had become awakened to an idea of what was 
going on, had circumscribed the privileges of tho 
lovers to such restrictions as suited her notions of 
propriety, which were, that hereafter any vonversa- 
tion that they wished toindulge in should be held at 
least in beret if not in her hearing, and all farther 
interviews at and wanderings amongst the 
fquina were strictly forbidden. 
ow left him in which to re- 
amiad was to write a letter, and 
contrive to forward it 
nd he indited the following 


* At the Ranch, 8 a.m. 
The restrictions your mother 





st atutely Ly me. I cannot 

for ber soi doing. However, let 

matter rest, a haevcongiderations of far more 
tance to call to. You must, of 
ie, have co dusion by this time that, 


marry Delfosse ¥ 
ice, since the you haveymadls | 


ial, a 
}jaw, whether of natyre, or leateu, to 

| vind: you to one you do not nor Gan evelflowe. A 
union upon such a basis, -you are aware, emia h 
give him happiness nor you contentment. In 
theigreatest amount of injustice woul be done you 
both by such an unnatural: and iiihedwieeil course. 

“Now, on the other hand, my @earTeabel, you ean 
vastly promote—you can for ever cause my nk ttn by | also 
becoming mine, and I have-every reason to — 
you will not do-violence to your own peace. 
you say your mother would abjeak, Is it apsibte 
she would always? Iam not now, have never been, 
prejudiced against the Catholic religion. For your 
sake, dearest one, I am willing to be knowa asa 
worshipper of that Church. ‘Think you not, when 
your mother shall see the matter settled beyond her 
control; when she shall know that you are comfort- 
ably, elegantly situated in the prettiest of English 
cities, respected by the most worthy of the laud of 
liberty, think you not she will become reconciled, and 
grow proud of her family connexion there? Think, 
dearest, of these things ; think how long and devotedly 
has been my affection; think how dark and drear 
must be ourlives spart; think of the many pleasant 
hours spent at ‘Tarquina, and tell-me if you find nota 
ready response in your own heart. 

‘Oh, say, are you not willing to fly to the arms of 
one who will be more than a parent ? 

‘We cannot -be'separated. © Already I feel we are 
one. Nature has formed us for each other, and fate 
has stepped:aside from her accustomed walks to assist 
us in the fulfilment of her designs. 

Most precious and adored senorita, will you 
speedily comply with these my ardent wishes, and 
bestow upou me the gift of thy dear self? 

“ BEALL.” 

Putting the above in the proper clhannél to reach 
the one for whom it was intended, he walked to the 
seashore. 

Having reached a promontory, he sat down to take 
a look at theocean. 

Not far from the coast was a small schooner, lying 
with foretopsail back, as if waiting for something. 

She was low in the water, with rakish masts and 
black hull. 

In general appearance she resembled one of those 
piratical -crafts'at. one time so much dreaded in tiis 
part of the world, descriptions of which abound in 
history and romance. 

“« Who knows,” thought Beall, “ whether this may 
not be one./of those very rovers? <Atall events, 
it is of little coneern'to me. I have no thought ‘that 
savours not of the one great object I have in contem- 
plation. When that isaccomplished things of minor 
importance shall receive a share of attention: but until 
then-everything yields to Isabel de Santiago.” 

He ‘next wandered to the grotto. Hvery object 
there bore the impress of her matchless person. 

“Oh, thou blessed misfortune!” he exclaimed, 
“ that threw mevat the foot of this acclivity. With 
one hand did fate chastise me here, while with the 
other she presented the key to all my happiness !” 

Meanwiiile, Don Manuel, with Pedro and five of 


from the force of the waves, and so completely masked 
that no one but a smuggleF would ever have observed 





it, lay their boat. They marched directly to the ranch. 


the crew, had landed. In a sinall cove, well protector’ 


Isabel was sitting in the door of the house when 
they approached. “At the sight of her covsin she ut- 
tered a screain and fell to the floor. The senora, who 
was in the same room, rushed to her assistance. 

Without any ceremony whatever, the brigand bound 
them both tightly with handkerchiefs ; and with 
himself on one side of the young girl, and Pedro 
on the other, and two of the sailors similarly situated 
in regard to the old woman, despite their shrieks and 
the menaces of the few slaves that happened to be 
nearer thehouse, they hurried down to the boat— 
Dolores all this time ¢linging to the dress of her young 
mistress, 

Beall was aronsed from his pleasant soliloquy by 
the first ery of Isabel. 

Completely at a loss to know its cause, but fearful 
that something of a distressing character was transpir- 
ing at the ranch, he sprang from the grotto and 
made haste to ascertain what was going on, and if 
possible be of service to the sufferers, 

He had not proceeded far, however, before he en- 
countered the party of Don Manuel. 

Paralyzed with astonishment he did not know 
what to do. He was completely unarmed, and even 
if he had been well equipped it was folly to attempt 
to resist seven. 

Isabel tried to disengage herself and fly to her lover, 
but the strong arm of her cousin prevented her. 

“Why do you thus drag away from their peaceful 


}shome by violence that lady and her daughter?” de- 


manded Beall, getting courage from the imploring x look 


me, by ito bim the whole, ae, eX }of the latter. 
au the wife of one you 
ope = de a selection mane 


‘Because I am her cousin, signor, and it were 
better that you did not interfere.” 

“Then I a better right than you, sir, for I am 
the friend: 6fithe mother, aud the accepted lover of 


, the a = I protest against this cruelty to un- 


} offe 


“ Her —sg A I was not-aware that Monsieur 
Delfosse had been superseded. Very well, sir; I am 
ated of the information. I will take care of you 

Turning to the three men that were disengaged, he 
commanded them to seize the Englishman and take 
him with them. 

“ Spaniard,” exclaimed Beall, drawing back, “lay 
not your hands upon me. Know you not the spirit 
of the nation to which I belong? Dare you arrest 
an Englishman without authority ?” 

But. the words of our hero were unhecded. Iie 
might as well have spoken to the winds, an‘ told 
them of retributive justice and the ability of his 
government to punish an offence committed ayainst 
oue of its citizens. 

In less than three minutes he was bound also, but 
not with a silk handkerchief. 

A strong hempen rope, half an inch in diameter, 
pagsed from elbow to elbow behind his back, held 
him im subjection to the will of his captors. 

For some time. he was speechless. ‘The sudden- 
ness of the whole affair had stupefied bim, aud he 
hardly knew whether he were dreaming or not. 

The sobbing Isabel recalled him to his proper 
senses, and he prayed that she might be spared. 

The callous beart of Don Manuel could not be 
touched, and the pleadings of Beall failed to awaken 
even the slightest expression of pity. 

They veached the cove, placed the prisoners in 
the boat, and rowed to theschooner. 

On her deck the lazy crew reclined here and there 
in the shadow of the sails, with their brawny 
shoulders but half covered with checkered slirts, 
and their camvas caps painted red, witli tassels 
hanging from the cone-shaped crown, lying beside 
them, or placed jauntily on their uncombed he: ads, 
and their dark faces covered with long black shagg 
beards. 

As Beall passed along towards the forecastle, whose 
small dark cavity, slippery with grease and blacic 
with tar, was to become his prison while on board 
the schooner, he began to realize the fact that be trod 
the deck of a piratical vessel, and was the prisoner of 
her bloodthirsty commander. 

A large block to sit upon, marlinspikes, paint- 
kegs, coils of rope and. buudies of oakum were the 
first objects that met his eyes in his new place of 
abode, while the heat from the burning deck above 
was isuffocating and oppressive beyond description. 

The women were left in the cabin, but after awhile 
were permitted to ascend and sit upon the deck aft of 
the mainmast. 

This privilege was not allowed Beall. 

The steps were taken up that descended from tle 
deck to the floor of bis room, and his arms were uot 
unpinioned. 

Separation from Isabel was more painful, though, 
than his close confinement, Snatched suddenly away 
from her society, deprived of the pleasure of hearing 
her melodious voice and of gazing upon her delectable 
face, every changing expression of which he had 





learned to read asa book, was like taking an infaut 
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from its mother’s breast ani placing ft beyond the 
reach of her tender care. 

The schooner stood west-by-south along the coast. 
From Cape de Cruz, a place not a day's sail from 
Tarquina, to the Isle of Pines is a distance of about 
three hundred miles. 

Between these two places are the “ Twelve-league 
Keys,” an almost innumerable number of small islands, 
separated from each other not more than from one to 
two miles, and sometimes not so far as that, with 
channels of unequal depth between them. 

These Keys run parallel with the coast, at the 
distance of fifty or sixty miles. Upon many of these 
the foot of man has never trod. Upon the largest, 
at certain seasons of the year, fishermen build rude 
camps and live there for a few weeks for the purpose 
of taking turtle, whence comes the tortoise-shell 
so commonly used in many parts of the civilized 
world; but these are nearest the coast, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Santa Cruz and Trinidad. 

As a general thing, solitude reigns undisturbed 
around these desolate haunts, unbroken by any noise 
save the lonely cadence of the waves and the mourn- 
ful shriek of the sea-gull and his associates of the 
feathery tribe. Here the pelican lodges at night, and 
here she incubates. There is no place on this green 
earth more dreary than on some of these Outward Keys. 

Poor Beall! How must he have suffered when the 
Spanish schooner hauled up close to one of those 
islands, and he was brought to the deck and told that 
he must prepare to land! Poor fellow, he had nothing 
to prepare! 

“ Great heaven!” thouzht he; “if I could see Isabel 
once more I should be better contented to go.” 

Immense drops of perspiration, larger than the 
beads of a nun’s rosary, rushed through the pores of 
his face and rolled down to his feet. 

He was not afraid. 

No dastardly feeling ever had lodgment in his 
bosom; but to be torn from the one he loved, the 
one he had sacrificed so much to win; *o leave her 
now, and that for ever, was worse than death in its 
most frightful form under any other circumstances. 

Turning to one of the men nearest him, he asked 
to be shown to the commander; and as it seemed like 
a dying request, the sailor complied. 

Don Manuel was standing on the quarter near the 
cabin door. 

Beall approached, his arms yet bound, with a guard 
at his back. 

The boat had been already cast into the sea, and 
the men were standing round waiting to obey the 
next order whatever it might be. 





Zt 
[THE ABDYCTION. ] 


“*T presume, sir, I address the commander of this 
vessel ?” spoke Beall, in a firm voice in Spanish. 

“You are: right, Englishman,” answered Don 
Manuel. 

“IT am informed, sir, that by your orders I am to 
be landed on yon solitary beach.” 

“You have not been misinformed. That is my in- 
tention.” 

“As every convict in every civilized land is per- 
mitted before his execution to hear the reasons why he 
is to suffer, and is afterwards asked what he has to 
say why sentence of death should not be pronounced 
against him, and the penalty of the just laws of his 
country executed upor his body, it is but just that I, 
who am to be subjected to a fate worse than death, 
should be informed of my crime, being ignorant of 
ever having injured anyone.” 

“Englishman,” replied the Spaniard, evincing 
more generosity in his tone of voice than he had 
done for months, “since you are not so much in 
fault, and since I have been subjected to the 
same influence that beguiled you into my power, I 
will allow you, and have already allowed you many 
privileges. Had you been a Spaniard or a Frenck- 
man you would have fared far worse. The lady, 
sir, you profess to be the lover of is my cousin. She 
promised to marry me in Spain. You (though with- 
out sufficient information) have dared to attempt to 
win her affections! My principle is, to be supplanted 
by no man! I have always had the power—I always 
expect to have it—to sustain that principle. In 
vindication of that determination I banish you to 
that lonely Key. I must admit that I sympathize 
with you; I know it is your misfortune. If 1 could, 
consistently with the settled dogmas of my mind, re- 
prieve you, I would do it ; but I cannot.” 

“T have but one request to make,” rejoined Beall, 
after a respectful pause, ‘“‘and that is to see Isabel 
before Iam sent away. I might tell you of the in- 
justice of your proceedings, but I know your power 
is arbitrary. Let me see Isabel again—look upon 
her forthe last time—and then send me where you 
please!” 

“Your request shall be granted upon one condition ; 
and that is, that we have no disgraceful scene on the 
deck of this vessel. If you will consent to meet her at 
a distance of six feet, will speak but ten words to 
her under penalty of death, I will grant your wish.” 

Beall’s bosom came and went like the billows that 
rolled around him. 

“It is yourself,” he exclaimed, “that would make 
the scene! Pirate, villzin, murderer, that you are, 
think you she could see me bound thusand not weep? 





Think you she can bid mea final adieu and not be 
moved? Where I only her friend, her woman’s 
heart would melt in tender compassion at my con- 
dition !” 

“TI will not parley with you, insulting foreigner ! 
Say, will you get into that boat at once, or will you 
see Isabel as I propose ?” 

Beall saw the fruitlessness*of the least resistance, 
and eager to seize the last opportunity of beholding 
her, replied : 

“T submit.” 

Don Manuel went below. Isabel, with her hair 
dishevelled and her eyes red with weeping, was lying 
in her berth. 

“My proud cousin,” said Don Manuel, addressing 
himself to her, “I am about to part you for ever from 
your Englishman. Do you wish to see him?” 

Isabel raised herself up and answered : 

“ Has be asked for me?” 

“ He has,” replied Don Manuel. 

* Then 1 will go at once,” she replied. 

“Will my fair cousin not arrange her hair before 
she appears before her lover?” he asked, in a sarcastic 
manner. 

é : No. It is indicative of my sorrow!” replied the 


girl. 

“ Then follow me,” commanded the robber. 

Don Manuel reached the deck ahead of Isabel. 
Calling one of the men, he bade him draw his pistol, 
and standing by the side of Beall, shoot him down if 
he attempted to move a step from his present posi- 
tion. 

Isabel, weak, pale, and hardly able to support her- 
self, ascended the companion way. All remembrance 
of Delfosse had vanished from her mind. In this 
hour of trial she had determined to show her mother, 
her cousin, the world, that she loved but one, and 
that one was the Englishman. On occasions less 
momentous, policy might have dictated a different 
course; but this was an hour when hypocrisy and 
affectation must drop the mask. 

At the sight of her woebegone countenance and 
emaciated face, Beall uttered a groan that reached her 
ears. She raised her eyes to his, she faltered and 
fell on the deck. He leaped towards her. 

The cold barrel of the pistol met him in the face ; 
and before consciousness was again fully restored he 
— > the boat, and it was being rowed towards the 
island. 

“Farewell, Isabel, lovely woman; farewell for 
ever!” were the last harrowing words that reached the: 
schooner from the retreating yawl. 

(To be continued.) 
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GENEVIEVE. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
en 
CHAPTER VI. 


Tux wise doctor's prophecy was certainly fulfilled. 

Although it was not a dangerous case, it was a very 
trying and painful one. 
_ Philip Leigh had as much as he could do in bear- 
ing the pain from his strained arms and dislocated 
wrist, without inquiring into the fate of the heroine 
he had rescued. 

His ill-humour and pettishness were certainly excus- 
able in consideration of his sufferings. 

His own valet had been summoned to nurse him, 
and he had the unlimited resources of the whole house 
at his command; yet he seemed extremely annoyed 
at being a guest there in his guardian’s house. 

Annabel came every day, looking very lovely in her 
morning wrapper, carefully selected in accordance 
with Philip's rather fastidious taste, or splendid in a full 
evening toilet, and certainly did her very best to en- 
tertain him for the half-hour, morning and after- 
noon, she invariably spent in the sick-room. 

Mrs, Merton gave him a rather long infliction, 
adroitly interfusing into her condolence well-drawn 
descriptions of dear Annabel’s alarm and solicitude, 
which “ her poor Phil” listened to with fingers itching 
to beat a contemptuous, impatient tattoo beneath the 
coverlet. 

“I wish they would leave me alone—the pair of 
them,” muttered he, discontentedly, when mother and 
daughter had got through the regular morning call, 
one day, just a week from the date of his accident. 
“TI am so sick of the everlasting sing-song talk! I 
wish I could hear something or somebody new. I 
say, Dickson, what's become of the young lady who 
was in the coach? Doesn’t she care enough about a 
poor fellow’s injuries to make the first inquiry ?” 

Dickson’s face brightened. 

Had he discovered the key to his master’s queer 
restlessness ? his eager look when there was a knock 
at the door, and the invariably vexed, disappointed 
expression which was sure to follow ? 

“Do you mean Miss Genevieve, Mr. Philip? The 
Sweet young lady has asked for you every day. It 
was she who made that nice drink from the oranges. 
She made you some jelly, too. Dear me, sir, Jane 
Gove has been telling me about her; they’re real cross 
oher. They've sent her into the servants’ room, and 
the poor thing is just as unhappy as she can be.” 





“The wretches!” exclaimed Philip. “Have you 
found out who she is, Dickson?” 

“Jane has told me all about it,” answered Dickson, 
delighted to have found something to interest the pa- 
tient. ‘‘She’s a nice girl herself, is Jane; and she's 
clearly in love with the young lady. Why, sir, will 
you believe it? If Captain Thurston hadn’t been 
drowned that morning, she was to have had all the 
property! He intended to have had the will changed 
that very day. It was something he said or wrote 
that made Mr. Richard bring herhome. But my lady 
is set against her, Jane says. There was some 
sort of a scene the very first day, after dinner. Jane 
went into Miss Genevieve’s room, and found her 
with her trunks all packed again, with her sweet eyes 
all red and crying. 

““* Why, miss,’ cries Jane, just longing to catch the 
sweet young thing in her arms and comfort her, ‘are 
you going out?’ 

“*Yes.? answered she. ‘I must go somewhere— 
anywhere. I cannot stay here. Oh, Captain Alick— 
Captain Alick !’ cried cut she, in such a pitiful tone 
that Jane said it brought the tears into her own 
eyes; and she went up to her and said, fiercely —— 
Jane is a mighty smart girl, Mr. Philip, if I do say it 
that’s going to marry her some time, with your leave, 
sir——” 

“Marry her, Dickson?” said Philip, interrupting 
him. ‘To be sure you shall, and I'll give the good 
creature a marriage portion. But go on—what did 
Genevieve say ?” 

“Tt was Jane who said it, sir. 
be they doing to you, you innocent lamb? 
ought to be ashamed, they had.’ 

«Hush, Jane,’ says that sweet angel; ‘you must 
not talk against your mistress. I forgot myself. But 
I want to go away. Can you tell me where it would 
be safe for such a forlorn young creature to go, until 
she can find a respectable home? I have money 
enough, at present.’ 

“Jane then tells her of her own aunt, who keeps a 
snug little shop some distance from here, and pro- 
mised to go and get a room there for her.” 

“ And she has gone, I suppose,” exclaimed Philip, 
in low, wrathful tones. ‘Confound that doctor; let 
him say what he will I will get away from this 
house to-day. I shall have forty fevers if I re- 
main.” 

“No, sir, she isn’t gone. I was going to tell you. 
Jane got permission of Mrs. Merton to go out an hour or 
two, and she and Miss Genevieve hurried off towards 
her aunt’s, but on the way they met a strange, queer 
old lady, and the minute she saw her the young 


Says she: *‘ What 
They 





so pe trang joyful cry and caught her by the 
nd. 

“ They talked so low and fast, Jane, who was half 
afraid of the woman, couldn’t make out much, only that 
Miss Genevieve agreed to follow her advice, and stay 
here till the queer body got a good place for her. It 
seemed very hard for her to promise it at first, but 
she kept saying, * Captain Alick charged me to follow 
your advice, and I will do it, Moll, though it is very 
hard.’ So they came back, sir, and here she is now, 
just as meek and patient as an angel, though it’s plain 
to be seen how aggravating the ladies are.” 

“ Where’s Mr. Merton?” demanded Philip, indig- 
nantly. ‘What shameful conduct! How dishonour- 
able! and she the real intended heirnss of that dear 
old Captain Alick. I say, Dickson, bring me my 
dressing-gown. Not that seraglio-looking affair, the 
work of Miss Annabel’s fair hands, but the dark pur- 
ple one with the plain gcld cord. I’m going to sit 
up again.” 

“ But the doctor said——” 

“Hang the doctor! Iknow what I want. The 
worst arm can be sluog up! And you wheel that 
great casy-chair into the little dressing-room, Dick- 
son, and put away all signs of a sick-room. Make it 
look like a little parlour. I'm going to sit there pre- 
sently ; have some books and that basket of fruit on 
the table. And ob, Dickson, are my velvet slippers 
here? I don’t want to look like a ghastly old man.” 

Dickson, though a little alarmed lest the patient 
should be too rash, was secretly pleased at this new 
interest, and flew about as only a dexterous valet 
could, and he had everything in trim order very 
speedily. 

“ And now, sir ?” asked he, with a little twinkle in 
his honest eyes, when he had settled the invalid com- 
fortably in the anteroom, and for the third time 
brushed the glossy brown hair from his broad white 
forehead. ‘ 

“Do you think you can get your Jane to make 
the bed over yonder? and would she be so good 
as to ask Miss Genevieve to make @ short call on a 
poor, disconsolate invalid? Mind you manage the 
matter delicately, you sly Dick. She won’t come un- 
less she thinks I need her. Say I’m down-hearted, 
low-spirited, and all that sort of thing, to move her 
gentle compassion. And, Dickson, you and Jane can 
be chatting in sight of our anteroom door all the 
while. I won’t leave a’chance for Madam Merton to 
make any evil insinuations. I want to see the pure- 
hearted, innocent girl once more, and to cheer her up 
a little.” 


Dickson hardly waited to hear him out. In less 
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than twenty minutes he returned in triumph, accom- 
panied by Jane and Genevieve. 


read it through, in a slow, hushed, but touchingly 
tender voice. As she closed the book, she saw the 


_ The iatter advanced eagerly to the arm-chair, say- ‘ ! tears dripping through his long dark eyelashes. 


ip 

“Tam so glad to be able to do something for you 
at last. What a weary, trying time you have had of 
ae 

“Not atall. I’ve been lonely, that’s theyworst.” 

_ Why, Mrs. Merton said you coulii mgt endure 

company.” 

“Perhaps it depends upon the kin@vef company,” 
was the arch reply. “I at certainly inexpressibly 
grateful for your presence.” 

“ And you wish me to reed toe? am so glad 
to be able to doit, and so g: itis all the 
return I can make for causigyggamheemueh pain. 
When I have heard them on? ee eae 
I have almost wished that yout @ horses 
to ——— own will.” ‘ o 

e perhaps have borne youito ahorribler@eath,” 
said he, reproachfully 

“It would have ee over mow,” eplicd she)din a 
low, sad veiee, with a long 

“Now you ave wicked!” ed be, aluest 
ene “You are saying it wouldibe just ag well to 

ie.” 

oe geval ih th drooping eyelids, and looked 
at him gravely, w ose cleat, aiming eyes. 

“I do not thin it wick Z-amvwng Ke 
since it is the il, of 
no terrors. The grave 
measure. Qh, for me here, 
dreary!” 

She had her bands across her 
the violet eyes were uplifted in-amort o 
the picture her thoughts bad inveked of 
winged angels waiting above, and ee 
quivered with a childish, wistful grief. 





“I beg your pardon, Miss Genevieve. You will 
think me a Hottentot and a heathen, no doubt, but 
this is the first time in my life I have ever heard a 
woman read the Bible. It has touched me deeply.” 

The violet eyes were looking up at him in innocent 
wonder. 

“Ts it possible?” said she. ‘My mother scarcely 
read any other book. Captain Alick and I enjoyed 
our morning and evening chapter very much. He 
would always make me read to him.” 

“T do not wonder. You have a rare,;sweet voice, 
and I am certain sing charmingly. Imustehéar you 
some time, but not to-day. Will you read some 
more ?” ; 

“OF this book of essays, or this volume: dfipostry ?” 

“The poetry, the Bible poetry!” 

She read softly Psalm after Psalm, anttliten quietly 
turned to St. John, and finished witlivene of his 
heart-melting chapters. 

A long, ness sigh came from thelistener. ‘Bhe prond 
young head had drooped lower ‘anil lower. 

“Qh, Miss Genevieve, how ameéh have I lestiin 
having nowother or sister. ‘Do not : 
I have never associated>with the f heastless 
} world of fashion without seorning itsh 
my own wortiilessness. have: been comssionmdfiva 
higher need, meet enna se mM sat 


|} for 
A singular mood came over Sap 
wondering awe, and hall coneattaleie in — _ i on of 


her ardent desires thus touchingly 
some way defrauding him of rightfal due. 

“I think it is wicked, and 1 am sure it is very un- 
natural,” persisted he, stoutly. “You so young and 
gifted, in every way so capable of blessing a wide 
cirele, to long to die.” 

She smiled, sadly. 

“You have expressed it more strongly than me. 
But I do not wouder you eannot understand sach a 
feeling, you who bave everything to live for; friends 
and fortune alike smile upen you.” 

“Nay. Laflirm that I have not a single disinterested 
friend. I cannot remember:my mother, my father died 
when I was a mere child; brother nor sister L have 
never had. ‘These people here have been ali I have 
had place of such precious ties. Now what will you 
say?” 

“T can sympathize deeply with the loneliness of such 
afate. Lam very glad though that these people, as you 
call them, are so fond of you.” 

“ Of my social position, my fortune, my old. estate, 
if you please, Miss Genevieve, not of the man himself, 
avhatever he:may be.” 

She shook Ler head, as she replied : 

“TI would rather not believe that, if you please. 
But I was to read to you. What books have you 
selected ?” 

“ There is a pile of volumes on the table’; choose 
anything you like. Dickson, bring Miss Greyia foot- 
stool. Jane, my good girl, put that room ini order, 
for I am sure it needs it badly enough. Would you 
be so kind, Miss Genevieve, as to movo this scarf a 
little 2” 

The skilful, compassionate little fingers made the 
change speedily. 

“Is astonishing what a natural gift some women 
heve at their fingers’ ends,” said. he, with a sigh of re- 
lief. “Dickson does admirably for nurse masculine, 
but sometimes it is torture to submit to his bandag- 
in ” 

“If Tcould do any better—if I might be of ser- 
vice——” began she, timidly. 

** Admirable! Would you indeed be so:kind? How 
much pain it would save me,” exclaimed he. ‘I 
could send Dickson to let you know when I was 
ready to be tebandaged. I really believe I should 
get out a week sooner. You cannot imagine what a 
relief it will be. Butpraysay nothing about it down- 
stairs, or I shall be besieged by offers of help from 
Annabel and her mother. Imagine what torture I 
should undergo in such unskilful hands, and I 
should never dare to refuse. Now, then, for the book.”’ 

She had brought two, aud as she seated herself 
before him, the girl looked up into -his face with a 
shy, deprecating smile as she opened a small Bible. 

“If you have no objection, I will read first the 
Psalm which bas always comforted me so much when 
Ihave been dwellinz upon my friendless.condition.” 

He bowed gravely, with a now deferential respect 
in his look. 

Without the slightest shade of embarrassment, she 





not suppress, as this exclamation, ime louder -voioe 
than they had previously ased, came to his car, he 


said, abruptly : 

“Bat I will not be ungenerous, and trespass too 
long upon your kindness. Only promise me that you 
will come again, and you may go, rewarded a little, I 
trust, by my assurance of the good your coming has 
brought with it.” 

Dickson marvelled greatly at.the quietly subdued 
manner of his master as he returned to his couch in 
the other room,and was as delighted as surprised 
when he found that the old irritable, fretful disposition 
had entirely vanished. 

“ Dickson,” said he, gravely, that night,.“ you see 
that a single visit from that pure Christian maiden 
has dene more for me than all the doctor’s liniments 
and cordials. Can't we manage it, between you, me, 
and your s)rewd little Jane, that I shail have a re- 
petition. daily ?” 

“We will try, sir,” answered Diekson, bravely. 

And so the conspiracy was hatched which so sim- 
ply and yet.so skilfully counteracted all the-Honour- 
able Mrs. Merton’s machinations, and while she 
remained in profound ignorance, congratulating her- 
self that Philip’s illness kept him from the parlours, 
where she could not always make sure of Genevieve's 
absence, the little anteroom saw many a pretty scene, 
where the skilful fingers of the gentle girl bound up 
the bruised arms, injured in her defence, and her 
soft-toned voice read melodious measures. Once, 
when Mrs. Merton and her daughter had gone out 
together shopping,.Philip beard her sing, and there- 
after declared he had never before kaown the true 
thrill and pathos of music. 

The doctor, and the Honourable Richard, and Mrs. 
Merton, and the fair Annabel all united in their as- 
tonishment and commiseration at his long-delayed 
convalescence. 

There was one who had no difficulty in solving the 
enigma. 

“Heigh, Janet, lass—but it’s rare sport to see 
Mr. Phil scramble into his sling when he hears 
any of the family coming,” says Dickson, merrily, to 
Jane Gove; “he’s got good wit of his own, has my 
master. He knows a true-hearted, beautiful woman 
when he meets one, as. well as his most judicious 
valet—eb, Jenny, my lass?” 

“Do you think there’s no harm will come of it?” 
asks Jane, anxiously. “Miss Genevieve is just as 
innocent as a little baby. She don’t dream of all 
our plotting to keep folks away when she’s there. 
She'd have brought it out forty times, if my lady 
and Miss Annabel were not so high with her, They 
don’t talk to her at all. It’s plain to see my 
lady means. to drive her away, if it be possible. But 
the dear little thing is happier now. She feels as if 
she was of some use, but she don’t mistrust she is 
winning Mr. Philip away from the proud-spirited 
Annabel. Oh, Dickson, you be sure that he will use 
her well.” 

“Use her well! I tell you he worships the very 


ground she treads upon. He says she is more an 
angel in spirit than in looks, and when that's said 
there’s no getting beyond it, I’m thinking.” 

‘There will be terrible times! The master will 
be fierce enough, and Miss Annabel. They wero 
brought up to look upon themselves as sweethearts.” 

“ He never liked her. He'd have broken away if 
this one had never come. And ft serves them right, 
don’t it, for treating her so, when they knew very 
well Captain Alick Fw her to share the fortune, if 
she didn’t have the whole of it?” 

“Has that queer old lady been to see her lately ?” 
asked Dickson, after a moment's silence. 

“Yes. Isee her prowling around the street at all 
sorts of hours. I believe there is never a stranger 
comes here but she is somewhere on the sidewalk 
when they at@admitted. I talked with her myself, 
@ little while-ago, and she asked all sorts of questions 
-about Mr. Philip, and gave the strangest laugh I ever 
}heard when I told her cout fond was of Miss 
Genevieve’s coming*to see him. 


“ There's mee a | or other about it, it’s plain 
| toxsee— but. there’s Mir. Philip’s bell.” 





_ “Miss Grey, a me tent old 
credture 2c ipa you?” Mrs. Merton, in 
shendiiillinz sarcastic voice, as Genevieve came hastily 

entrance, having been 


‘Genevieve steed for a moment confused and embar- 
-rassed, then:stwmmered, hurriedly : 
“It is aw oldwoman.Lknew at ; Thurston Cottage. 


I give:you fair warning, Miss Grey.” 
“She is: poor, honest creature, whose Sraaieat fault 
is a generous attachment to a poor orphan girl. Sho 
was a trusted friend of Captain Alick’s. Surely, 
madam, you will not be so pitiless.” 

“Tf you hold herin such high esteem you can go 
to her. She assuredly shall not come to you while the 
roof of Merton House protects you.” 

And the Honourable Mrs. Merton swept away, her 
rich dounces trailing om the floor behind her. 


CHAPTER VII. 


GENEVIEVE watched anxiously for any sign of her 
humble friend, to ‘vatn Wer of the threat; although 
she could not believe the lady capable of carrying it 
out. 

But, for a wonder, Moll was invisible for a whole 

week, During which time Philip had suddenly an- 
nounced his intention of returning to the life below 
stairs. 
“ T can’t cheat the doctor much longer, Dickson,” 
said he, ruefully ; “and I feel so miserably weak and 
mean; sham.:ning in this style, after every visit of tiat 
pure-hearted creature. I'll go down and face matters 
manfully.” 

So Annabel waz once more delighted by his pre: 
sence in the drawing-room, although she watched him 
with contracted eyebrows when he walked over to the 
window where Genevieve was sitting with her 
sewing, and held out his hand with a new earnest~ 
ness of look waich she could not fairly comprehend. 
Annabel followed him, and whispered, not so scru- 
pulously low but it reactiod Genevieve's ear ; 

“ Nonsense, Phil. You are not ubligedto be polite 
to her; it’s only the charity young woman of Captain 
Alick.” 

The young man’s eye flashed, but he smothered tho 
ireful words rising to his Tips, not for his own sake, 
but to avoid drawing upon the head of Genevieve 
another vial of wrath. 

He took a cliair beside Genevieve, Miss Merton 
looked amazed, but she restrained her rising indigna- 
tion, and condescended to coax. 

“Come, Phil, come into to the music-room, and 
I'l) sing for you; that used to exorcise. the evil spirit. 
And I’ve lots of news to tell you. There’s many a 
grand party planned for the present séason which will 
be quite brilliant. There’s a new lion, besides—the 
young Lord Barclay, who has just returned from Ger- 
many; besides, papa half promised me a new set of 
amethysts and diamonds—a superb thing 

“Yes, let us have music,” said Philip, wonderizz 
that he had ever thought ier vapid chattering lively 
and entertainirg. 

And without any definite idea of better enjoyment 
to be extracted finally from the instrument, he fol- 
lowed her to the piano, and turnéd over the leaves- 
of the music listlessly, while she played to him selec- 
tions from the new operashe had been Practising. 





“ And now, Genevieve, it is your turn,” said he, ae 
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Annabel rose at length. 
solemn'and grand.” 

He knew she would strike into the grand eld hymn 
which came swelling harmoniously from the white 
keys as they rippled beneath the touch of those slen- 
der fingers. 

“ Sing,” said he, not in a peremptory, but rather an 
entreating voice. And he went to the nearest: window 
and stood with his back to the room and its occupants, 
never offering to turn the leaves. Perhaps it was 
because of the:moisture whieh came rising to his eyes 
as the thrilling tohes:took up the solemn, inspiring 
words: 


Genevieve indeed needed no aid. She: was not 
usingythe music-at all. 

A natural musician, the piano had. been her play~ 
mate and companion from early childhood ; and in the 
little Italian town where her girlhood bad 
improvisation'was no remarkable gift,.and she had 
quietly taken it up, without any consciousness of its 
being anything out of the common course. 

When the hymn was finished her thoughts 
wanderedaway back tothe low-roofed cottage, vine- 
cladand olive-shaded, within sound of the murmuring 
voice of the Mediterranean, where she and her tender- 
voiced but ever sad-eyed mother had passed such 
golden, tranquil days. 

The dreamy fingers retained the memory and gave 
it expression. 

t, low, delicious chords glided languidly, as 
fall the sunbeams on those marvellous summer days 
when their very breathing was a luxury and delight. 

Lulling notes swelled higher and grander, mount- 
ing upward till the listener's soul seemed borne along 
with them on ecstatic pinions. 

Then came aslow, deep-falling bass, like the first 
slow drops of an impending tempest, and the clash 
and ae wild sweep and sharp lightning 
strokes fo 

Out of the wild, boding hush broke a low wail of 
grief and despair. 

That terribleday of parting, when the heroic, dying 
mother had torn asunder her very heart-strings:to 
send away her child to safety and protection—how 
thrilling the music rehearsed it! Genevieve bad for- 
gotten all things sround her. 

Her head drooped, her eyes shone with the fire’of 
improvisation. Her cheek grew paler, her lips were 
parted pantingly. 

The hands:suddenly fell off from the keys, leaving 
a high, agonizing note to die out sharply. 

“ Mother, ob, mother !” murmured she, wistfully. 

Philip Leigh had turned around. 

It was impossible to resist the magnetism of that 
thrilling music. »A few noiseless steps had given him 
a position which commanded the performer’s face. 

He read very nearly aright the swift mutations of 
the emotion there. He recognized with a thrill the 
genius which -slione brightly from the violet eye, 
irradiating ‘the beautiful face with-a glory which in- 
deed seemed to him more than mortal;.and witha sen- 
sation which shodk his soul to its very depths. a 
nameless terror and a: rapturous joy strangely blend- 
ing, he realized something more—that for him, Philip 
Leigh, the world held but this one-woman who could 
sit upon the inner throne, and hold royal swrgr upon 
his destiny. An indescribable longing :to comfort 
her, to soothe these troubled memories of past joys 
and present sorrows, to kindle upon the pale cheek 
the glow: his. passionate declaration of love might 
bring there,» feverish desire to/fling himself at her 
feet, came over him, 

The cold, sneering voice of Mrs: Merton broke in 
upon this balf-tranced mood, 

“Really, Miss.Grey, you are treating the company 
toa very well-acted theatrical perfornance. If you 
please, you are wanted downstairs. According to my 
instructions, the policeman has arrested that ‘vagabond 
old woman who is constantly prowling about the place. 
Simpson has missed several spoons and some: table 
linen. I trust you will be able to prove your freedom 
from complicity with the creature. But she is asking 
franticly for you.” 

Vhe Honourable: Mrs. Richard: had come in noise- 
lessly and given one swift glance around. She had 
twice her daughter’s sagacity and penetration, for all 
her listless, quiet appearance. A tiger-like gleam 
shot across her é6yes as théy turned from Philip 
Leigh's zale, impassioned face to the drooping head 
of the zirbat the piano. Her words, therefore, were 
made *ven more acrid than she had at-first intended. 
Ske was thankful Philip was presentto hear of the 
low, disreputable connections of this creature. She 
wall knew his fastidious ideas concerning a lady's 
contact with anything coarse or vulgar. She would 
dispel the attraction which the girl’s wonderful power 
as a musician had exercised. 

“Stay,” said she, “1 will have the policeman bring 
her hither.” 

And with a sweeping sound of trailing silk, @rs. 
Richard weat out to give the command. 


‘Let us have something 





CHAPTER VIIL 


»sA LONG, narrow sireet ran diagonally from the 
fashionable square of aristocratic dwellings in which 
was situated the house of the Honourable Richard 
Merton. 

It-was not a business street, but it was filled up with 
lines of less pretentious houses; plain tall brick 
buildings, lacking the massive stone facings and quaint 
carvings, the pretty glimpses of flowing lace and bro- 
cade, of glittering chandeliers and gilded panelling. 

And yet possibly the common slated roofs covered 
far happier homes than those which covered the mag- 
nificent display of the square. 

One of these houses, overtopping its neighbours. by 
a storey, commanded a good view of the back entrance 
to Merton House. 

In fact, it was hardly possible for an attentive ob- 
server at any of the upper windows to fail to gain 
pretty accurate knowledge of all the movements in 
the little court-yard bencath. 

That there was such an observer, Richard Merton, 
least of anyone, suspected. 

Why indeed should he have concerned himself about 
the servant's premises, he whose privilege it was to 
enter by the massive stone steps and beneath the 
grandly carved portal a8 the.lord and master ? 

Nevertheless, it might have troubled him had he 
noted the pair of vigilant eyes keeping watch from 
that upper window of the tall brick house. 

He might have queried, somewhat angrily, what 
could be the explanation of sundry manceuvres that 
took place there almost daily. 

For instance, when one of his servants, wearing the 
Merton livery, came out and walked up and dowa the 
paved yard, flourishing his white handkerchief ina 
somewhat extraordinary manner, now and then cast- 
ing apprehensive glances towards the mansion from 
which be had emerged, and again eyed expectantly 
that humble upper window, which sucely in no wise 
need concern a member of the Merton family. 

If, all at once, a look of reliefiand satisfaction came 
over the man’s face, and, replacing the: handkerchief 
in his. pocket, he slowly:saantered back to his home, 
who would have suspected it had any connection with 
the simple act of the inmate of the neighbouring upper 
windows, when for a moment the sash was raised, 
and a, towel or handkerchief was hung out to dry ? 

Still more unlikely of significance was the imme- 
diaterappearance of Old Moll, hobbling around the 
corner into the wide, ious square, just in time to 
meet the visitor slowly descending the stone steps of 
Merton House. Nevertheless, it was Old Moll who 
inhabited that upper chamber. 

“A harmless, quiet creature, for all her strange 
looks and ways,” pronounced the worthy tradesman 
and his wife of whom the old woman rented the 
chamber. “ And.ready to: pay her weekly bill the 
minute you show it to lier. What's the use of wor- 
rying her by trying to find out what she don’t choose 
totell? She’s a right to keep her business to herself, 
so long as it’s honest.” 

With, which latter opinion Moll evidently coincided. 
She went out into the street whenever she chose, 
without explanation or comment. 

She had a civil word and nod for her landlady 
whenever they met:in the| hall orlanding ; but beyond 
that she seldom ventured. : 

Now. and then she had visitors, humble people like 
herself, evidently. One in a footman’s livery was 
the most constant. The good people of the house 
hal decided he: was either a son or brother, such 
gvodwill seemed to existi between them. 

He came to the house that very night when Philip 
Leigh, in the great mansion beyond, decided to go 
down. into the drawing-room on the morrow, aud 
face the difficulties he suspected lay in the path of 
his desires, 

He entered quietly, this man in the footman’s 
livery, just tapping at:the chamber door to announce 
his coming, and then pushing it open without far- 
ther ceremovy. 

The old woman.isat:in the dimness, at her post by 
the window. The'green calash was still on her head, 
head, which drooped forward to herclasped bands. She 
turned around witha quick, nervousstart, but recogniz- 
ing the form of her visitor at the first glance, fell back 
into her former attitude, while she said, quietly: 

“Itis you, is'it, Tim?” 

j a footman took off his hat, and bowed:respect- 
ully. 

“Ts there anything new? any hope of getting 
the longed-for clae ?” 

“ Nothing new ; that. is, nothing especial. I thought 
I'd dropiin, as perhaps you may need me: for some- 
thing, or maybe youll be glad of ever s» poor com- 
pany. It must: be mighty dreary for you.” 

“ Dreary enough,” answered Moll, in a deep, de- 


jected voice; “ but dreary because everything baffle. |! 
me so—because I seem farther off than ever froin the : 
goal. Tim, Tim, my-heart almost faiis me to-night!" | - 





“IT was afeard of it. It’s very strange, anyhow, 
that everything is so dark. You are sure you ain’t 
mistaken ?” 

The tone hada questioning meaning. 

Moll struck her hands together fiercely. 

“ As sure as that 1 am living, breathing, speaking 
now! As certain as if an angel had come down fronms 
the white throne up there above and proclaimed it! 
Oh, why can I not. force the truth from these stubborn 
facts ?” 

Her head drooped again upon her breast. Tim 
looked on some little time in~silence, and then tried 
to speak in a cheerful voice. 

* Dve brought the list of his letters, but I’m think- 
ing there’s no good; leastways, not as I can see. 
There's none for Scotland, and not a reverend amoug 
them all.” 

Moll stretched out her hand. 

“ Let me have it.. ‘There’s no harmin my making 
sure.” The light was too dim for her to decipher the 
characters upon the slip of paper she beld in her hand. 
“ There’s matches on the shelf, ‘lim; light the candle 
for me.” 

There was an air of quict authority about her ges- 
ture and in her tone; but Tim did not seem:to re- 
sent it in the least. He obeyed lier readily, and set 
the candle upon the small table, drawing the curtain 
behind her the next moment, without waiting to be 
bidden. 

Moll threw the paper impatiently upon the floor. 

“Strange!” muttered she. “It is beyond belief 
how adroitly this man has managed. Holding sv 
many clues in my hand, it seems impossible for me 
to get an inch farther. Which way to turn for in- 
formation I cannot tell.” 

“Maybe heaven will send light when we don’t 
think it,” observed Tim, bringing forward some of 
her own sayings and her favourite argument to com- 
bat this unwonted dismay and discouragement. 

Moll clasped her hands and exclaimed, fervently : 

‘May those blessed angels who have gone before 
us plead for such a welcome revelation! It seems to 
me I riever felt so weak and powerless, so ashamed 
and mortified at my own vain-glorious promises as | 
do to-night. I set out todo such swift work at un- 
ravelling the tangle, and behold the meshes seem to 
have grown stronger and more puzzling, until J am 
like to lose my wits. Oh, Vim, what shall I do if 1 
fail?) Tim, Tim, I must not fail! For the sake of the 
dead as much as for the. welfare of the living, I must 
not fail. Help me pray for liglit, Tim.” 

The honest eyes of Tim grew moist beneath that 
frantic, imploring gaze. 

“Indeed, indeed, I will pray for nothing else to- 
night. ‘They tell about its being the darkest just 
before the dawn. Who knows but we'll find it 
so?” 
“Hush!” exclaimed Moll, abruptly. Someone is 
coming up the stairs.” 

Both listened eagerly. The old womaniwas'rig ht. 
Firm but slow steps were even then ‘crossing the 
landing. In another moment came a ‘low knock at 
the door. Tim opened it at once. 

The newcomer looked embarrassed at beholding 
him, and with a discomposed face tarned towards 


| Moll. 


“You need not fear him,” said the latter, quietly. 
“If you have anything to say, speak freely. ‘Timis 
my confidant, and works in the same service.” 

The young man, evidently a clerk, turned around 
with an air of great relief. 

“TD beg pardon, I was afraid I had made a mistake 
in coming in when [ recognized his livery.” 

“He is in the Merton service, but be is true as 
gold for all that,” answered Moll. “But what news 
do you bring me? for I judge you have nct come out 
this evening without a reason.” 

“It may be a very iusiguilicant fact—indeed, I am 
afraid it will prove so—but I judged it best to present 
it to you at ouce. I have had the opportunity to-day 
of looking over the banker's old books, and I find 
yearly a regular entry of so many pounds in the pur- 
chase of a draft for Melbourne.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Moll, sharply. ‘To Melbourne ? 
Did you ascertain in whose favour it was made 
out?” 

“Not by the books, but I think I shall be able to 
tell you in a few days. Iam slightly acquainted with 
the confidential clerk there. But he is down in Wales 
now—is expected back this week.” 

“Every year!” repeated Moll, in a musing voice. 
“ That circumstance is certainly significant, and must 
be followed up. You were right to come to me at 
once. There is something to show you that I appre- 
ciate your readiness to follow my suggestions.” 

She thrust her hand into her pocket, drew out a 
glittering piece of gold, and flung it over to him. The 
young fellow eyed her rather questioningly. It was 
cortuiuly somewhat incongruous, this princely muni- 
icense With the coarse, poverty-stricken appearance 
cav douor. But he pocketed the coin, and rose to 
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i i ice to hi “ Have you quarrelled ?” cause Peep was absent all that night. He snt up tils 
porte vere ad cr ae a “Not yet.” z morning with Mrs. Fillchasm, both greatly alarmed 


“You will be wary and vigilant, and report all dis- 
coveries,” said Moll, smiling rather satirically, as her 
keen eye read on his face the thoughts within. 

He bowed again, and was putting on his hat, when 
he suddenly paused. 

(To be continued.) 





PEEP AND CREEP. 


Lrvrxe in an unchaste and fraudulent age, it would 
not be wholly miraculous if Titus Peep and Owlander 
Creep, partners, were not exempt from the frailties 
which daily engaged their attention in the records of 
the public news. Whether they were thus exempt 
may be gathered from this eventful chapter in their 
lives. ‘Chey were single gentlemen, and repaired the 
waste of their bodies under the roof of one landlady. 

One day Peep had a one minute's interview with 
Mrs. Fillehasm, and said, with sadly drooping head : 

“ There is something heavy on my mind!” 

“Of what kind?” said she, in her high-flying 
manner. 

“Ha!” sighed he; “best mot say at present. In 
time I may tell you all. All! Mrs. Fillchasm, all!” 

She was worried. She feared she might lose both 
boarders. Strangely enough, the next day Creep 
told her confidentially that there was something heavy 
on hés mind. 

“ It isn’t the pudding, however, for that, as usual, 
is good.” 

“ Curious,” said she. 
same.” 

“Ah! Didhe? Nodoubt. His conscience smites 
him and confirms my suspicions.” 

“ What are they?” 

Creep shook his head. She wondered again, and 
more. 

At the office both appeared cool to each other, and 
absent-minded. Each noticed that the other watched 
him, gloomily and by stealth, and appeared nervous. 

“ What seriéus secret can now agitate the breast of 
Owlander? I must be vigilant.” 

“I fear the thoughts of Titus, if known, would 
shock me. I must be cautious.” 

Their vigilance and caution were so great that they 
became apparent, and this made them still more 
watchful, mysterious, fidgety. 

We are not prone to extravagant phraseology, but 
we feel bound to say thatin this instance there was 
an undoubted state of things. 

Its existence was undoubted, but the things were 
doubtful. 

Titus Peep was in love. In his ragged frame of 
mind he weat to see the beauty. 

“ Belinda,” said he, “you are my chief comfort, 
seeing that [ have such a partner in busixess.” 

“ ‘Titus, explain thyself,” gasped she, with lovely 
agitation ; for she was a little romantic, owing to her 
hair being done up in yellow-covered literature. 

But Peep prudently declined to tell the reason of 
his anguish, and, giving her a phosphoric look of 
gloom, he shuddered, and departed. 

It was evening. The street was badly lighted; 
but, just as he left the doorsteps, Peep observed Creep 
watching him from over the way. Affecting not to 
see him, he passed rapidly on, and then looking back, 
he saw Creep enter the house. 

“ Hethere! But never mind. She will tell me all.” 

Creep, once in the house, managed to obtain an 
audience of Belinda, on the strength of bis expressed 
desire ‘“‘to speak with the person who knew Mr. 
Peep ;” and of her, without mentioning his name, he 
inquired, in a sly and roundabout way, what kind of 
a house, who she was, &c.; and his suspicions were 
increased by her answers. 

“No more respectable house in town,” replied 
she, displaying a wealth of jewellery on bands and 
arms, and heaving the lace on her bosom till itlooked 
like froth. 

And, by way of proving the respectability, she men- 
tioned the names of many professional gentlemen who 
were constant callers there. 

Creep now asked her if she happened to know a 
Peep. 

“ Yes, sir; but there are many Peeps, you know. 
Are you aware of a perfect gentleman in every sense 
of the word, a Mr. Titus Peep?” 

This was sufficient for Creep. She knew Titus 

“Sorry to say I do—and sorry to say I don’t,” an- 
swered he, enigmatically, and abruptly left the sus- 
pected presence. 

“ How wary she was!” thought he. “I would not, 
however, unlock the secrets of her breast for worlds.” 

When Peep next met the melting seraph -she told 
him what Creep had said. He shook his brains to- 
gether and reflected : 

“It is plain he is keeping a watch on my move- 
ments; but if he gets ahead of me, I’m to blame.” 





“Mr. Peep told me the 





Peep left, as sadly as before, and she was worridd. 

There are occasions when to drink a glass of 
brandy is no crime, provided the quality is good. 
This was one of them. She did it, and under the 
inspiration, sent a note Of invitation to’Creep, at the 
office. 

He called upon her in the evening; but he said 


she could do no good, and that he had come because | head 


he thought she had some secret to reveal. 
She said she had expected tlie same of him. 
He frowned and left. 
As he moved from the doorway he detected Peep 
opposite, hiding one leg behind a lamp-post. 
“A proof of his guilt!” reflected Creep. 
icious of some disclosure.” 
‘eep now entered the house. 
“Saw your note. Recognized handwriting. What 
contents ?” 
Belinda frankly told, but Titus as frankly doubted. 
“You are false—likewise a spy.” 
After a jealous contention, Peep vanished in a 
cloud. 
Ordinary men would have asked each other what all 
this meant. 


“ He is 


But no; these are two eunning fellows. They were. 


not going to jump across the ditch before they ex- 
amined its breadth and depth. 

“ Time will show,” argued Peep. 

“ Time will show,” considered Creep. 

Mrs. Fillchasm had a practical eye. 

She had learned the art of reading boarders’ coun- 
tenances, having had twenty years’ experience in the 
business. 

She had noticed their increasing unhappiness, and 
at first concluded they were on the eve of marriave ; 
but then she reflected that gentlemen in love often 
stay out late at night, and never eat heartily, auless 
of eggs and oysters. 

Now Peep and Creep did her the honour to always 
clear their plates, and sometimes reflect, like the de- 
solate man, who, devoid of all other comfort, “ re- 
venged hisself on his wittles;” and they never stayed 


out at night. 
It was clear, however, that a mystery was to be 
cleared u : . ® 


P- 

They had not quarrelled, for each had resolved not 
to be the first to make a rupture; but she felt there 
was something between them which would make 
some trouble somewhere; and fearing that in the 
upshot both might leave, she determined to manceuvre 
so as to keep at least one. 

Therefore, one day she told each, aside, in a con- 
fidential whisper: 

“He is going on a water-excursion to-morrow. 
Says he shall go in disguise to avoid being watched.” 

“ Who does he think is watching ?” 

“Who but you, I suppose.” 

Each expressed to her his undying gratitude for 
this information. 

“Cute fellow, that!” was the thought of both. “I 
heard he was going, but I should never have thought 
of looking for him in disguise.” 

Thus it happened that, with strangely altered exte- 
riors, each detected his partner on board the boat, but 
fancied himself unknown. Throughout the excursion 
it was watch and counter watch. 

“ Something may be gained in this way,” was the 
natural thought as they looked sideways and over 
their shoulders, and peered from behiud persons and 
objects. “ What an expression of /wretchedness in 
his face! Remorse and guilt, no doubt. Else why 
in fear of being watched? I must mark his com- 
panions. He appears very much interested in that 
hangdog-looking fellow. I'll find out who he is.” 

After the return trip each persistently followed the 
stranger whom he suspected. The routes were tor- 
tuous and the streets were dark. 

Peep kept pace with a rough-looking person, who, 
after stopping along the line of march, to take sundry 
drinks, went and played a few games of billiards; 
and thence emerging, near midnight, he entered a 
house at the blind end of a dark ally. Peep, close at 
his heels, inquired at the door who he was. He was 
now in turn suspected; the man reappeared, and, 
cursing his inquisitiveness, knocked him, with appa- 
rent ease, into an empty barrel ; upon which a motley, 
collection of females ran out, with extended arms and 
shoulders, and brick-dust complexions, and Peep was 
torn from the heavenly scene, and lodged in a station- 
house, for making a disturbance. 

The search of Owlander Creep was almost as fruit- 
less; for he tracked his man into a gambling-house, 
where he saw him win and lose large sums of money, 
and on asking a bystander the man’s name,in a 
whisper, he was at once detected as an outsider, and 
hustled out as a spy. 

“I don’t care about him,” replied Creep; “but I 
have a particular interest in one of his friends.” 

He went home, deeply grieved, and the more be- 





—for, no Peep! 

“ Never absent before,” he groaned. ‘“ Suicide, per- 
haps. And what—ob, what the cause ?” 

At break of day Creep’s anguish broke out anew, 
for; still no P 

“ It is Priday,” he moaned, “and I’m sure I shall 
hear he is found drowned, or with a hole in his 

» 


He wept, and in the course of the gush he shed 
through his eyes most of the wine he had drunk dur- 
ing the night, and felt so relieved that he was able to 
sit up to breakfast. t 

His landlady took particular pains with him that 
morning ; and when he told her he thought he should 
have to find another partner, she sighed and said she 
hoped he would get a good one. 

At about noon Titus Peep walked into the office 


cried Oreep. 
“ Alive enough for you,” said Peep, significantly. 

“ Too much so,” retaliated Creep, thus —. 

“And you keep pretty wide-awake, too, don’t you ?” 

“ Try to,” replied Creep.“ I: satup all night for 
you 7 come home. Where were you—at a masque- 
rade ?” : 

“ Why masquerade ?” 

“ Because I saw you in fancy costume yesterday, 
and afterwards one of your friends, a gambler, put a 
pistol to my head.” 

“ Pity -he hadn’t given you a ball,” sneered Peep, 
“for you’ dressed for it! I'm not responsible for the 
character of every man who does jobs for me. If 
you had been dressed decently I might have been 
talking with you—but I noticed your close intimacy 
with a man, and, following him to a low den, I was 
maltreated and arrested; but released, after a mortify- 
ing explanation of my disguise, this morning.” 

“Innocence needs no disguise,” said Creep, morally. 

“ Ditto,” returned Peep. “I am aware, sir, of 

our prowling propensities— have endeavoured, 
‘or one thing, to supplant me in love. How is Be- 
linda 2?” 


“ Love for such a woman !” 

“Aha! It seems you know her, then?” 

“Not I! But I suspect you do. Alas! Titus, it 
is this, and probably other infatuations, which, in 
these immoral times, have led you to deceive and 
wrong me. But confess, confess, and I will for- 
give you all, and then we must’part.” 

‘How innocent you are!” exclaimed Peep, enraged. 
“ Confess, yourself; admit your extravagances, and 
if you haven't gone too far, have not ruined me, I 
will forgive you—but then we must part, as you 
say.” . 

“I have nothing to confess,” declared: Creep. 

“Impossible. I have daily noticed) your remo 
ful depression, your sighs, your guilt-like watchful- 
ness—and then, that companion,:and that disguise ! 
To tell the truth, 1am not naturally suspicious, but 
what first led me to doubt you and suspect your dis- 
sipated habits was your wearing that flaming red 
necktie. That opened my eyes, like a view of the 
everlasting furnace.” . 

“Ditto!” cried Creep; “and I have observed you 
into the bargain; and my clue to your courses 
was when you first commenced to have clean boots, 
and wear white kids. Before that you dressed like a 
respectable sloven. Before that you were honourable, 
and I—I was happy!” 3 

“ And after that,” added Peep, “you were dishonour- 
able, and I—I was unhappy!” 

“Upon my word, if this is really all,” said Creep, 
“we have behaved like two fools; and I saspect it 
was owing to our reading so many accounts of de- 
faulters. Heaven grant that we have been morbidly 
distrustful.” 

Together now they overhauled all their accounts, 
and found them satisfactory. 

“All right, at last,” now observed Titus Peep; 
“and I will immediately go and embrace Belinda. 
She’s flashy, Owlander, but she’s good. You ought 
to get one yourself, and if you pay her half the atten- 
tion you have bestowed on me, your spare time will 
be pleasant and profitable, with little room for jea- 
lousy !” W. O. E. 





Economy oF CiGAR Esps.—'l'wo years ago a society 
was established in Dorne, the members of which 

eed to preserve all the points of their cigars, instead 
of biting them off and throwing them away. These 
ends are collected, and then sold in large quantities, 
either forthe manufacture of snuff or for smoking in 
pipes. The sum thus raised is applied to the main- 
tenance and education of orphans, and some idea of 
the extent of the society, and the intensity of its af- 
fection for the weed, may be gained from the fact that 
the cigar ends of two years’ saving have brought in a 
sufficient sum for the maintenance of twenty-two 





| children, 
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[THE VICTIM 


ALL FOR A WILL. 
a 


Tr was towards the close of a March day, a few 
years ago, as I sat in my office musing over the dif- 
ferent cases spread out before me, that I was sud- 
denly startled by the entrance of a man. 

Not because a “ian” is an uncommon sight ; but 
the appearance of this one made me draw back with 
fear’! 

He was about three-and-thirty years of age, with a 
long narrow face, small projecting eyes, large mouth, 
and nose rather long, and inclined to droop at the end. 
His face was as smooth as an infant’s, and his few 
mixed locks were brushed behind his ears, giving him 
a look of the mildest character. 

In size he was of the medium height, legs not the 
straightest, to be sure, yet they mated well with the 
lean, bowed atms, which hung awkwardly by his side. 

After this personage had entered he closed the door 
noiselessly behind him, took off his hat and placed it 
carefully on the table. 

Then turning and scanning the rooni for a moment, 
he advanced towards me. 

“Your name is ——, is_it not, sir?” said the 
stranger; and, without awaiting a reply, he extended 
his hand. 

“The same, sir,” I replied, and put forward my 
hand, whieh was seized with a tight grip, then 
loosened, and the stranger sat himself down in front of 
me. 

“Well, as you are the gentleman I desire to see, I 
trust you are at leisure to hear my errand to you?” 

I nodded my head for him to proceed, for I could 
not speak. 

My tongue seemed lifeless within my mouth, and 
every moment & cold sweat oozed out of every pore, 








till 1 feared I should fall from the chair I sat upon. 
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Understanding my sign, he proceeded as follows : 

“My name is Waller, and things of late are not 
going on the smoothest. Mother’s very sick, and as 
there is no chance of her getting better, she wished 
me to call (having been recommended) and ask you 
to come up and hear how she wishes to dispose of 
her estate.” 

“ She wishes to make a will?” I managed to say. 

“ Yes, exactly. Come at once; a carriage is wait- 
ing at the door which will soon take us to our desti- 
nation. 

I had some misgivings at first about trusting myself 
with a stranger in such a manner; but considering 
that I had nothing to detain me at my office, I yielded, 
and soon seated myself in the carriage with him beside 


me. 

I had omitted to ask where his mother resided, and 
this, accompanied with the thought, “I may be with 
amadman,” who are so insidious in their doings, awoke 
the most revolting imaginations within me. 

My companion was leaning back against the seat, 
with eyes closed, and from his outward appearance I 
concluded he was courting sleep. I didn’t then feel at 
liberty to press any questions. 

Silently we rode on, my companion in his old posi- 
tion, while I leaned forward and endeavoured to over- 
come my fancies by admiring the picturesque scenery 
without. 

It was just as the sun had sunk behind the western 
horizon when we stopped in front of an old-fashioned 
cottage, partly hidden by clustering pines, and standing 
back a little way from the river bank. 

He was aroused from his seeming stupor by the balt- 
ing of the carriage, and when the door was swung open 
by the coachman he Jeaped lightly out, followed by 
myself, Up the steps into the hall I followed him, and 
then I discovered I had forgotten my papers. 

Without expressing to those present my oversight, 
I descended | the steps and leaned forward into the 


vehicle and recovered my documents. In my endea- 

vour toe be speedy I dropped part of them upon the 
rovud. 

, T xad just colleoted them, and was about to rise, 

whe. a shadow came across my path. 

{ turned slightly, and in a sort of cage with thick 
iron bars in front, I behe!d the form of a woman. 
Catehing my eye, she thrust Ker arm through the 
bars and pressed into my hand a piece of paper. I 
was about to give vent to my surprise, when, seeing 
her finger pressed to her lips, I checked myself, arose, 
and‘strode into the house. 

It was one of those comfortable old-fashioned houses 
where ranges, grates, and dumb-waiters are held at a 
discount. A bright fire burned briskly upon the hearth. 
As I peeped through the crevices of the door I could 
discern the favourite kettle swinging above the lively 
embers, and giving forth its accustomed tune in the 
kitchen. 

The hall ran through the middle of the house, 
which was evidently made upon no contracted priu- 
ciples, for it was exceedingly long and fully prepor- 
tioned in width. I was now sitting in the parlour 
alone, for my companion had gone above. 

In about ten minutes he came in and invited me to 
partake of a cup of tea ere I commenced my duties. 

The offer being accepted, we adiourned to the 
dining-room, sat down to the repas:t, aud conversed 
upon various matters pleasantly. 

The note I had received had almost been forgotten, 
when I put my hand into my pocket, and crushed 
it between my fingers. , 

A dizziness came over me for a moment, forthe hag- 
gard form ef the woman seemed to stand before me 
pointing her bony finger at Waller. 

My companion perceived the change, and in an 
undertone ingaired if I were ill. 

“ No—only excited and nervous; it will pass away 
soon,” I replied. 

Another cup of tea was offered and accepted, and 
when I had drained the contents I turned to my 
companion, who, with his elbow upon tlie table, was 
eyeing me sharply, and I inquired if that, pointing 
to the servant, were the only domestic in the place. 

“ No, sir,” he replied, casting his eyes from me to 
the floor. 

“T have one more; she is attending to the wants 
of mother.” 

Mother! A hollow voice seemed to echo through 
the silent hall, and fancy sketched grinning Death 
recording “She’s mine.” 

Having finished, my companion led the way up 
the winding stairs, aud opened a small door a few 
paces from the landing. 

I followed on tip-toe, for he had whispered that 
his mother was very sensitive about the least noise, and 
of course I had no motive to prompt me but a desire 
to follow his intimation. 

In afew moments we had reached a second door 
by means ofa narrow passage. When the door was 
opened I found myself standing in a room, neatly but 
not extravagantly furnished. 

Near a large window stood a sideboard profusely 
ornamented with numerous bottles, cups, glasses, de- 
canters, and, in fact, all the auxiliaries pertaining to a 
sick-room. 

A little farther to the left was a large double bed- 
stead ; and by the aid of the almost exhausted candle, 
I could discern the face of a woman. 

My companion called her attention to my presence, 
and when I had recognized the slight inclination of 
her head she thanked me for my kindness in calling, 
as she wished for my services in executing her will. 

“T havea copy of the manner in which I wish to 
dispose of my estate, and I pray you,” she added, “ to 
follow it-axactly.” 

She then handed me a folded sheet of paper, and I 
hastily glanced over the contents. 

The whole estate, valued at many thousands, was to 
be divided between her son Albert and Alice Brower, 
her sister. Across the back, in a large hand, was the 
name “ Mary K. Waller.” 

I folded it up, and I assured the woman of my wil- 
lingness to follow her directions. 

She turned a little in bed, and as she did sol 
thought I saw massive black hair beneath the white, 
which was combed carefully back from her fore- 
head. 

I choked down the suspicions which were alive 
within me, and bent my ear to the woman as sho 
spoke. 

“Thad a daughter, sir, three weeks ago, but she 
is no more—she is dead. I'll be with you, child! 
I'llsoon come! Yes,” she added, “ I'll be with you 
soon!” 

My companion beckoned me, and rising from my 
chair, I bade her good-night and left the room. 

We descended the stairs without exchanging words, 
and walked into the parlour. Here my eompanion 
pointed toa seat, drew up another close to me, and 
said : 
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“You see how the case stands, Mr. ——, and it 
behoves you to apply your at@éntion to this matter at 
once. To-morrow, I trust, you can draw up the 
paper, and before I bid you good-bye will have the 
satisfaction of"—here he paused, as if he had uncon- 
sciously gone’too far; but quickly recovering himself 
he added—“of seeing all done for the comfort of 
mother.” 

Without replying to his remarks, I carelessly 
asked : 

“ Ah, youiotend tor me to remain here all night, 
then ?” 

“Oertainly. You courd never think of getting to 
the City before daylight, and besides, there is no'train 
until to-morrow.” 

Under the circumstances, I submitted to his pro- 
posal, and being weary, was, upon my request, 
shown to the room I was ‘to occupy. situated just 
above the apartment of the seeming invalid. 

I bade my companion good-night, closed the door, 
aud then wheeled thecushioned chair near the window, 
and sat down, diffusing my thoughts throughout the 
many channels of this world’s doings. 

Thus I sat, sometimes nodding to the even tick of 
my watch, or moving myself to arouse me from the 
inviting trance. 

“ Ah!” I exclaimed, as the thought of the singular 
woman in such a strange place flashed across my 
mind; aud I plunged my hand into my pocket and 
drew forth the document she had given me. 

Upon a coarse piece of paper, in a cramped hand, 
were written a few words, bletted as if by the tears 
of the writer. 3 

They read as follows: 

“lam a prisoner. For heaven's jake rescue moe 
—for the sake of my dead mother!” 

There was no signature, and for a moment a terrible 
truth arose in my mind, and I was forced to arise to 
shake off the spell that bound me- -until, recollecting 
myself, I paused at the window. 

It wasa beautiful night. The blue canopy above 
was studded with twinkling stars, and the moon was 
just riding up to the heavens in all her power and 
brightness. 

For a few moments I contemplated the scenery 
without, aud then turned into the room. 

The woman below haunted me. 

She seemed to have written to me to release her. 

“IT will! I will!” I muttered between my 
clenched teeth, as I pulled off my boots, took them 
in my hand, and swung the door gently open. 

I listened—not a sound! 

Yes; feet are upon the stairs, and a light re- 
flects the shadows of two men upon the wall beneath 
me. 

i stooped over the banisters, and caught a fading 
glanea at Waller ere the door was closed behind him. 

i paused upon the landing, pondering whether to 
proceed or return to my room. A little hesitation, 
and then I determined upon the former. 

With all the care I could command, I began my 
descent. 

It was extremely dark, and great judgment was re- 
quired to save me from a fall on those winding, stairs. 

In one hand I held my boots, and with the other I 
grasped tightly the banisters. 

Down—down. A loud, squeaking noise met my 
ears. 

I paused before I resumed. 

“No one has heard me,” thought I, as I stepped 
briskly down until I reached the bottom. I heard feet 
approaching the door, and I slunk into a corner. 

The door opened, and Waller with a light held 
above his head, peered out, only for a few moments, 
and then drew back and closed the door. I waited a few 
moments in breathless anxiety until all was again 
still. I reached safely the hall, after gaining no clue 
to the door of the seeming invalid. 

I could hear sharp talking, but [ bad notime to listen. 
My mission was below. Here I was in the dark, not 
knowing which way to turn with safety. I could 
now hear the wind whistling around the house, and 
falling on my ears like the moans of the di é 
I could hear the rattling of glasses and the sound of 
voices above me; but 1 had made a discovery, and I 
pushed boldly forward towards a narrow stream of 
light straight through an opening over a door. I 
found it a little open, and, pushing it a little more 
I peered with caution within. 

Thick, heavy curtains bung to'the windows, and 
all was darkness; only a small hole in the outer edge 
of the curtain admitted the light, which shonethrough 
the opening near the door. I stepped softly across 
the room, pulled back the curtains, admitting a 
stream of light; which, oh, heavens! fell upon the up- 
turned face of a corpse ! 

I uttered a suppressed cry, started backward, and 
my knees shook until I was forced to lean on the 
window forsupport. Regaining more courage, I made 
a survey of.the room and the body now lying: before 
me. The place was neatly furnished with a plain 





carpet, several chairs, sofas, tables, a bookcase, and 
several minute ornaments upon the mantel. These 
constituted all, if I add an old portrait hanging 
against the wall, which resembled the corpse, upon 
which I now turned my attention. 

It was the lifeless form of a woman of aboutsixty-five, 
very small in size, laid out to all appearance in the 
very habiliments she wore prior to her decease. Her 
hair was of silver gray. 

I now raised the window to make:myyexit. 

I leaped upon the step and trod safely to the 
balcony. 

Looking carefully around, I grasped the column 
which supported it and slid to the ground. 

Once there, my heart beat freer. I put ommy boots, 
and then sought out my client. 

I found the prisoner, and in ene ecrner, shivering 
with the cold, sat:the woman. 

I could not forbear for a moment. studying her fes- 
tures as they were revealed by the moon. 

She was a woman of about twenty; face pale, 
and thick curls falling promiscuously over her fore~ 
head. 

¥et, with all the marks of privation, want and 
misery defined upon her, there was.a look which de- 
noted one who had seen better days. 

Upon the door I made as much noise as wast 
consistent, till the inmate awdke, and when.she aid” 
she flew to the place where 1 was standing, ex 
claiming : 

“IT knew you would cone=—hknewiit !” 

“ Husk | hush!” I repeatetl, in 
quiet! Your safety dependsspon it 

“Safety?” she replied. 

“ Your safety, and with it freedom.” 


se 
ui 
ime 


Her jet black eyes spatkled.atsmy remarics, Ny 


“ Whereis the entranee?” 1 asked. 4 
“ There is- only onc, amditlas.is at the foot of thel 
cellar stairs.” ; 


a wrenched out the * au the gir 
ree. , 

By chance I looked upward, aad sew'the flash of ia 
light ia the room I had so occupied. There 
was no time to be lost. I : 
search would follow my sabsemee; 
around the woman, | 

She told me Albert was her 
day,” she added, as the 


“he and my aunt Alice taunted me with rt 1 that} ¢ 
the old womau’s dead, and you'll soon ef 


It was now plain to see it‘all in animetant. “ The 
villain !” I muttered, and I féltithe womenighand grasp 
me tightly as the word fell on her-ears 

On we went till.we arrived ata neigitigur’s house. 
I aroused the inmates, and then, telling our’story, the 
gentleman called up his sons, and, with them, I 
marched boldly back to the house, 

Gaining admittance by means of a window, we 
rushed upstairs as several people dashed out of.the 
rooms above. ‘ 

“ Cateb him,” I cried, as Waller fled in front of me 
down the stairs, and with one blow from the fist of one 
of the sons, the murderer and wretch was lain ‘sense- 
less in the hall. 

Up I mounted into the room, and lo! ‘behold the 
invalid—the dying woman—standing in a corner, with 
a white wig at her feet, and her own black hair 
hanging in disorder around her shoulders, She, with 
Waller and the two domestics, were seized, and in the 
morning marched off to prison. 

But now for the sad tale—now to lay bare the dia- 
bolical plot, which encompassed forgery, robbery, and 
swindling within its folds. 

Waller made a confession to the followivg effect : 

That lis mother had died the day previous to my 
coming, and that the will which she had made gave 
him but a pittance of the estate. He destroyed it, and 
determined to have oue of his own. 

So, by his advice, his aunt took his mother’s 
place in bed, and she was to make the will and leave 
itas I have related. 

Then Mrs. Waller was to be buried, and when his 
sister, whom it was his.intention to murder, was out 
of the way, he could show the will, and he and the 
aunt were to divide. 

He had shut his sister up three weeks before his’ 
mother's death, and with all'the coolness imaginable, 
he said, he presumed, by his reporting she was 
drowned, he Lad hastened her on the road faster than 
by anything else. 

The poor girl corroborated that part relating to 
herself; when I had givenmy evidence a man stepped 
forward and produced a warrant for the arrest of 
Waller upon the charge of murder. 

“ He murdered a man,” replied the ‘officer, “‘ some 
time ago, and then escaped to this place. I have 
aan oe him a long: while, aud yesterday tracked 

m here.” 
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The aunt received a severe sentence—also her do- 


mestics, accessories to theact ; while Waller perished 
as a criminal upon the gallows. 

The woman, or Miss Rachel, as I should term 
her, regained her estate, and gained a victory over ali. 
A little while tombstone in the village church- 
yard marks the grave of Mrs. Waller. 

One of the deepest and darkest plots man could 
conceive to defraud»was thus brought ht by an 
unsuccessful effort to gain a will. . - J,.L. 8. 

OLIVER DARVEL. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

On the hearth of the lofty room of state, which had 
been closed for many years,mow roared and blazed 
an immense wood fire, andthe faded lustre of tho 
tapestry upon its walls seemed to brighten in the 
ruddy beams reflected upon it. eof F 

A chandelier filled with waxdi ‘ 
centre of the carved ceiling, and just. 


the 
‘in an 


‘antique velvet-covered chair, sat the fair woman for 
i deserted 


I saw there was no hope in that direction ; i oweman who 
seizing a bar laying at bamd, «one scp 


’ th was 
crimson lips  glosed -wi ith 
to but few of ‘hersex, . 

Her eyes were-as »peotiiar as thosewf: 
they also were pale blue, and at.eertain with 
the light they showed the e 
of the feline: when ‘looked -@ partially 
But;the complexion of the princess was her great 
beauty; no blending of roses and lilies could ever be 
more exquisite, and celebfated as) the Saxon women 
are for their delicate fairness, the Lady Gertrude far 
surpassed them all. 

When standing, she: towered above the usual height 
of women, but her :figure was:so perfectly propor- 
tioned that.her stature scarcely attracted notice till 
she was brought into.comparison with others of,her sex. 

Pride was stamped on every -lineament of this re- 
markable face, and strength of p' in every tine ; 
and youthful as she was, it was evident that she had 
been accustomed to undisputed sway,over those 

H on ed impatiently the small 

er feet pi 8 carpet 
spread in front of ther fire, and a a frowning a 
she rang the silver hand-bell that rested on a.tablo 
near her. i 

A servant in gorgeous livery appeared, and she 
imperiously demanded : 

“ Why am I left alone so long? Inform the prince 
that I have -been waiting for his appearance at least 
ten minutes beyond the time he promised to be with 
me. 

“Yes, my lady. The prince is speaking with a 
man who has just arrived from the valley bringing a 
prisoner with him.” , 

“A prisoner! what can you mean?” slie angrily 
demanded. “Is the palace I honour with my pre- 
sence to be turned intoa jail? Aud how dare you 
address me without my new title? Have you for- 
gotten'that Tam your highness now?” 

“Pardon me, my la—your highness, I mean,” re- 
plied the man, in some perturbation. ‘“ Pray excuse 
me, my ; but I have been so long accustomed 
to this form of address that it slipped from my lips 
unawares. I will try and not offend in the same way 


n. 
“See that you do not; and go at once to the 
prince and inform him that I am waiting im tly 
or his ‘appearance. I will ascertain myself what is 
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qeant by thinging @ prisoner tc the louse I have 
jionowred with my presence.” 

The man bowed low and disappeared. 

"Phe lady arose and stood in front ofthe fire, with 
her face turned towards the door as if expecting it to 
open immediately and her husband to appear. 

There was a considersvle interval, yet there was no 
sign of an‘approach, and her red lip began to curl, 
hev pale eyes to flash ominously. 

At length there wasa noise outside of ler door; 
and the princess prepared to receive her recreant 
knight. 

The portal slowly opened and the baron came in, 
looking as composed as if this formidable tigress were 
not standing ‘there with her talons sharpened, ready 
for a spring on the first person who entered. 

He politely said : 

“Pardon me, my fair nisce, but I have been so 
much occupied during the last hour that I could not 
fill the -vacancy made, by Ernest’s unavoidable 
absence. He has your message by this time, and he 
will doubtless: come to your side as'soon as he possibly 
can.” 

She measured the speaker with her disdaiaful 
glance, and asked, with freezing contempt: 

“Am [to understand that in my journey to my 
husband’s' domains I am to be deprived of his 
society bythe trial of such canaille as may have com- 
mitted some petty offence against the laws? Ishould 
think that there are judges and magistrates to perform 
such duties, without taxing histime. I wishthe prince 
to understand that dis timo belongs to me, and I 
will not have my rights invaded. The bride solately 
won has surely the-right to claim the larger portion 
of her lord’s:attention.” 

“Very true, my laay—spoxen like an oracle; but 
this is a peculiar case, and it is imperative that 
Ernest shall attend to it himself. Fou are deeply 
interested in this prisoner, and it was on your account 
he was inveigled hither.” 

The princess regarded him with extreme astonish- 
ment, and again the ireezing contempt of her tones 
would have offended one less lymphatic than the 
baron. 

“T cannot understand—I shall be glad to have you 
explain what seems to me an absurd enigma.” 

He approached quite near toher . though she made 
a motion as if recoiling from the familiarity of his 
advance, but she listenea, nevertholess, with vivid 
interest to'the lowered tones of his voice. 

“The man who has deen et last secured and 
brought hither is he by whom the Lady Irene of 
Lichtenfels has been so cleverly concealed that until 
lately no trace of her could be found. He has been 
brought here to confirm the truth of what you still 
doubt—the death of this child. We stopped here 
that this man might be brought before you to assure 
you himself that the heiress no longer lives. Was it 
not well done, your highness ? ” 

The eyelids of the listener slightly quivered, and 
the rosy softnessiof her complexion grew a shade 
paler, but her expression was haughty and defiant as 
ever, as she replied: 

“Ifthe Prince of Berchtols have deceived me, and 
this man is brought here only to be frightened into 
confirming a falsehood, I swear:to you that I will 
find such means to avenge myself as will make him 
rue the hour in which he first attempted to win me 
through a base and unmanly deception. I shall find 
out the truth, be-sure of that. It may not be just 
yet, but once uponthe track Idefy him, or a thou- 
sand like him, to keep me im ignorance of what so 
deeply concerns myself.” 

There was that in her tone and manner which 
struck keenly on the perceptions of the baron, and 
cool as he was he began to feel that even he might 
be made to tremble before this fair incarnation of 
pride and self-will. He deprecatingly said : 

“But, Lady Gertrude—Princess, I mean,” he 
hastily added, as.he saw the arched brows: knit, ‘is 
not something due to your husband? The man who 
has given you his name.and rank is surely entitled to 
something better than threats from your lips. Since 
that anonymous letter came to you containing tke 
absurd assurance that the heiress of Lichtenfels yet 
lives you seein to have changed your nature; from a 
loving and beloved woman you have—pardon me, 
but 1 must be frank with you-—-you have from 
that day assumed the character of a female fury. 
Lassure you that your conduct is not becoming to 
one of your sex—least of all.does dt comport with your 
own dignity as the wife of a man of my nephew's 
high.rank,” 


The speaker would never have been permitted to 


proceed thus far had not rage and astonishment struck 
the listener dumb. 

Her gleaming eyes were fixed.on him in wordless 
menace, and her fair hand was raised as if she would 
strike the daring lips that uttered such words to her. 
a she restrained herself, and with gueat effort cried 
<out; 






“ His rank! what honour dol gain from it? He 
has given me the title of princess, brit if his barren 
hills be all I am to reign over, of what value is it? 
Was I not a queen ia my own right? Yes—the 
queen of veauty, fortune and fasliion, over a realm 
for which all he could give me was but a poor ex- 
change. Men as high in rank as he vainly laid their 
honours at my feet,and I refused them all to give my 
hand to this man ‘because I was foolish enough to be- 
lieve that I loved him who swore to me that he could 
elevate me to a still higher sphere. He pretended to 
prove to me that the Lady Irene had been removed 
by death, and he was certainly his uncle's heir. Since 
our marriage I have been assured that this is not true. 
Oh! if it'be proved to me that Prince Ernest has de- 
ceived me in this matter, he will have cause to wish 
that he had never, never seen my face! never coveted 
the rich dower my hand bestowed upon him! If I 
miss the object of my ambition, he shall have no joy, 
no gladness in the fruition of his plans. I will become 
a Nemesis to him. I swear it to you.” 

She sank back upon her seat exhausted by the 
violence of her emotions, and her frame quivered con- 
vulsively with the passion that thrilled through her 
impetaous blood. 

‘The baron stared at her in mute bewilderment, for 
even his placid stoicism was moved by this passiouate 
outburst. 

He helplessly said: 

‘But if you be really attached to my nephew, how 
can you do all that you havejust threatened? Love 
will bind you to him and his interests, in spite of all 
he may do—not that I admit that he has deceived you 
inany respect. The child is dead, thoug: vou have 
been assured to the contrary, and the man who has 
been brought hither asa prisoner will prove it to your 
satisfaction when he is in @ condition to be brought 
before you.” 

The princess imperiously replied : 

“ Let him appear at onee, then, that my doubts may 

be set.at rest. I would advise neither you nor your 
nephew to trust to my love for him to excuse a wrong. 
Such women as I know but one phase of that passion, 
aud neither tenderness nor trust is found in it.. 1 love 
Prince Ernest as the tigress loves her young, but if I 
find that he has deceived me, I will rend him as 
ruthlessly as if I were really the wild animal to 
which Ihave compared myself. Give orders for the 
prisoner to be brought before me, and inform my 
— that I desire his presence here without de- 
ay.” 
“ There is no doubt, fair princess, that my nephew 
will hasten on the wings of love to the feet of his 
adored charmer, and I go to send him to your pre- 
sence; but it will not be well for your highness to 
insist on speaking with the prisoner to-night. I assure 
you that an interview is simply impossible, for the 
man has madea long journey to-day, and he is so 
overcome with cold and fatigue that he has fallen 
inte a heavy sleep, from which it will be quite useless 
to attempt to arouse him: To-morrow, when he is 
rested and restored to his usual condition, [ pledge 
you my honour that he shall appear in your presence, 
and produce proof of the truth of what has been told 
you concerning the death of the heiress.” 

She regarded him with a penetrating glance in 
= doubt and defiance were blended, and then 
asked : 

“ What if I should refuse to believe your statements 
without some ocular proof of their truth? She who 
finds that she lives in an atmosphere of deception 
is slow to give credence to the assertions of such 
men as you, Baron Ardheim, or the nephew who 
seems to have been an apt pupil in your school of 
diplomacy.” 

The baron shrugged his shoulders, and after a mo-! 
ment of perplexed indecision, said: 

“ You shall see the prisoner yourself, and judge of 
his fitness to be aroused from the lethargy that binds 
his senses in oblivion. If your highness will con- 
descend to follow me through an unfrequented pas- 
sage, I will take you to the room ia which this Ledru 
lies sleeping, and you can see for yourself how im- 
possible it will be to awaken him.” 

After a momentary hesitation the princess replied: 

“Yes, I will go—I will ascertain for myself that 
you have spoken the truth.” 

The baron took a wax light from a high mantel, and 
moved towards a recess concealed by the heavy hang- 
ings. 

The lady, with a slight shiver, drew her velvet 
mantle around her, and followed him through a nar- 
row door leading into a corridor communicating with 
the apartments allotted to the domestics. 

As she swept onwards, she drew up her glistening 
robe from contact with the rough, uncovered floor, 
as if disdaining its homeliness. 

When they gained the entrance to the last room in 
the suite of servants’ apartments Baron Ardheim elec- 





trified Hugel by throwing open the door and in- 
vitiog the princess to enter and look upon his charge. 


The German stumbled from his seat, and dropped 


the bottle from which ho was draining the last of 
the wine when this unlooked-for interruption come. 
‘The princess stopped on the threshold, where she 


did not command a view of the bed and its exhausted 
occupant. Her lips parted with a sarcastic curl, and 
she said : 

“This is the man, I suppose; but he seems wide 
enough awake to understand and reply to any ques- 
tions I may see fit to put to him.” 

With extreme suavity the baron renlied : 

“Excuse me, but I hope you do not sup- 
pose that I would have brought you through that 
cold corridor to a place like this only to look or 
trusty Hugel. If you will take a second look at him 
you will see that he is one of the men who attended 
you hither, and I am sure he will be faithful to you 
to the death. There, on the bed, is the person of 
whom I spoke. You can draw near him, and assure 
yourselfthat he isin no condition to be aroused.” 

He pointed in the direction of the bed, and the 
lady advanced a few paces and fixed her eyes, upon 
its occupant. Only Oliver’s head was visible, but his 
high brow, shaded by rings of soft waving hair 
--the sculptured outline of his features, now nearly 
as colourless as marble—and, above all, the refined 
sweetness of his expression, struck the princess with 
surprise. 

From the look of utter exhaustion on the face of 
the sleeper she saw that repose was a necessity to 
him, and after a pause she asked, in 'rench: 

“ Who is this young man, and how did such a per- 
son as he seems to be become entangled in the disre- 
putable mysteries of the Prince of Berchtols ?” 

In the same language the baron replied : 

“He is a Frenchman, who looks much younger 
than he really is. He was the agent of the Duchess 
of Lindorfinremoving her daughter when she put 
forth those slanderous charges against my nephew 
which. accused him of attempting to make away with 
the child. Ernest has ascertained that this man has 
received certain information of the little girl’s death, 
and he took measures to bring him hither that ho 
may confirm what you are so unjust to your husband 
as to.doubt. You see for yourself that Ledru has 
suffered too muck from exposure and fatigue to be in 
a condition to reply to your nuestions, even if you 
should insist-on his being aroused.” 

“TI seo that: for myself, and thus far I believe,” was 
the brief reply. “‘Lhat face looks as if its owner 
will bear witness to the truth; :f he tell me when he 
is fully awake that your assertions regarding the 
child's fate are to be trusted, I will no longer refuse 
to believe what I so ardently wish may be true.” 

To thisthe baron courteously replied : 

“ Your highness will certainly receive the confirma- 
tion you desire. And now shall we return to the 
State-room ?” 

Hugel had drawn himself up against the wall, and 
stood silently awaiting such notice as his haughty 
lady might deign to hestow upon him. She glanced 
casually at him, nodded slightly, and said: 

“Take good care of your prisoner, and present him 
to me to-morrow restored to his usual health, for 1 
have much to learn from him.” 

The huge head ducked, but no sound issued from 
the lips of the abashed menial, for he had already 
learned that his new lady was more to be dreaded than 
loved ; and she swept out of the small room so rapidly 
that Hugel almost doubted the reality of the scene that 
had just passed. 

When the arras was again lifted, and the princess 
entered the lighted room she had so lately left, she 
descried a tall figure in a brilliant evening dress, 
standing in front of the fire. 

The light played on the gold embroidery on his 
coat, and flushed on the handsome, aristocratic face 
which, at that moment, wore an expression of joyful 
satisfaction. 

The baron caught a glimpse of his nephew, and he 
stepped discreetly back, closing the door on his late 
companion, and leaving the husband and wife to the 
stormy ¢éte-a-téte he anticipated. 

If a storm were brewing, the first indications were 
not hostile, for the sound of the light tread, which 
had become familiar to him, caused the prince to turn, 
and, with his most fascinating smile, he advanced to 
meet his bride. 

One glance at his face caused the cloud to flit from 
her brow, and for'a moment he stood with his arms 
clasped about her form, and his eyes looking softly 
into hers, sweetly conscious that, after all, his tender 
love was her one priceless possession. 

But natures such as hers are never long at rest, 
and in. another moment the fierce doubt again tugged 
at her heart that he was only secking to deceive her— 
that he had made his own position sure by securing 
the great wealth her hand bestowed upon him to con- 
sole himself for the loss of his anticipated inheritance. 
She almost flung herself from his embrace, and 





passionately cried out: 


€ 
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“ You act as if you love me, Ernest, but how many 
credulous women have you thus deceived before you 
met with me?” 

“My darling Gertrude, why will you make your- 
self miserable about what cannot now concern you? I 
love you now better than all the world, and that as- 
surance should make you happy.” 

“It might, but for one woman who yet lives. 
What has become of Erminia Rosen, the daughter of 
a plebeian father, who, it was said, you favoured so 
highly? Oh, if you ever loved her better than you do 
me I will never forgive you. Do you understand, 
Ernest, I will never forgive such an insult as that. 
Where is she, I again demand for the hundredih 
time ?” 

“And I have as often replied, as I do now, that 
Erminia Rosen is nothing tome. I shall never be- 
holu ber again, for she has gone to Canada to re- 
main there. Gertrude, it is nonsense for you to dis- 
quiet yourself about a woman who was in her prime 
when you were stilla child. Even if I ever cared 
for her, she could not rival you now. No, my beau- 

tifulleopardess, you are my present passion, and how 
much I love you I have proved by becoming your 
willing slave. Since the happy day that made you 
mine has not your will been my law, and could I 
give a stronger proof of the love with which you 
have inspired me? I haveeven relinquished the de- 
dights of the brilliant city from which we came, toshow 
yeu your new home, because I saw that you so ear- 
nestly desired it. Come, my peri, my pearl, let all be 
fair between us to-day, for I have a pleasant surprise 
in store fer you.” 

She laughed hysterically. 

‘My dear prince, you area consummate courtier, and 
you have a way of stating things that is irresistible. I 
know full well why we came hither, and it may 
surprise you to learn that I am already aware of the 
nature of the surprise to which yourefer. Nay, I 
will further inform you that I have already seen the 
prisoner who is to prove to me that Prince Ernest of 
Berchtols is not a base deceiver, and a mere fortune- 
seeker. I tell you, spouse of mine, that if you be 
not really the heir of wealth at least as great as mine, 
I shall still believe that Erminia Rosen was sacrificed 
to the greed of gold and the necessity of maintaining 
your rank by a wealthy marriage.” 

The listener bit his lip till the blood almost sprang 
from it, but in his previous encounters with this im- 
perious woman he had uniformly been worsted, and he 
sbrank from another trial of strength with her. As- 
suming his softest smile, he led her in front of a large 
mirror, and gallantly said : 

“* Look at the form and face reflected there, and ask 
yourself if any other inducement save those bewil- 
dering charms could be wanting to any man to seek 
you as his wife. Beautiful Gertrude, you are ten 
thousand times fairer than the woman you perversely 
insist on considering a rival, and as much more be- 
loved. Who told you that such a being as Erminia 
Rosen exists, and how is it that you never named her 
to me before our union?” 

The princess scarcely glanced at herself, but with 
a toss ef her haughtily set head turned away as she 
replied : 

t I did not speak of her, because I had only heard 
her existence and your devotion hinted at, andI re- 
{used to credit the vague rumours that reached me. 
But now it is different. I have learned something 
more of your past history, Prmce Ernest, than you 
are aware of, and it is far from being satisfactory to 
me, I assure you.” 

“Pray enlighten me, then, princess, for I confess 
that I am at a loss to understand you,” and he stood 
defiantly before her. 

She glanced into his face, seemed stung into deeper 
anger by something she read there, and suddenly 
drawing a letter from her pocket, threw it at his feet, 
and bitterly said : 

“ Read that, sir, and inform yourself of the source 
{rem which my information has been derived.” 

The prince flushed slightly as he lifted the letter 
thus disdainfully tendered him, and glanced down 
the page; but after a pause he laughed gaily,and then 
proceeded to read the lines aloud, in a tone of mocking 
derision. 

“The Lady ef Guilderstein is warned that another 
is entitled to the position she is about to claim as 
Princess of Berchtoels. A marriage, legal ‘in all its 
forms, was celebrated years ago between Prince 
Ernest and Erminia Rosen. Tbe priest who performed 
the ceremony is dead, the certificate in the possession 
of the recreant husband, and the register defaced. 
What course was left to the discarded wife but to 
remove herself and her son from the path of the 
heartless man who had thus crushed her. She is no 
longer here to interfere between you and the man 
who is about to take you to his heart, but the arbiier 
of all human destinies will not permit this great 

wrong to pass without punishment. The eldest born 
shall yet rule over his father’s state, and your chil- 





dren be set asia’ to make way for the legal heir. Be 
warned in time, a0d save yourself from the wretched- 
ness and humiliat:om of becoming the sharer of this 
bad man’s fate.” 

To this effusion there was no date and no signa- 
ture, and the lip of tbe prince cuntemptuous?y curled, 
as he said: 

“Why -did you not accept the warning, madam? 
It seems to have been sent to you before our union, 
as it expressly cautions you against it.” 

“Perhaps I should if it had reached me in time, 
but unfortunately it did not. On the night of our 
bridal that letter was brought in to me just as I was 
ready togodown. My first bridesmaid received it, 
thurst it into a jewel casket which long remained un- 
opened, and forgot all about it. When my things 
were packad to Jeave Vienna the letter was brought 
to me, but it was then tow tate—I had already become 
your wife. Jam bound to you, Prince Ernest, for 
good or for evil, but I warn you that it will be for 
the last if this charge prove well founded. If this 
dishonour have indeed been put upon a daughter of my 
noble house, my kinsmen will unite as one man to 
avenge it by crushing you, and I—well, yes, with my 
love curdled into hate, I will aid them.as never wo- 
man laboured before to destroy the man to whom she 
had once given her whole heart.” 

A sudden light flashed upon the listener, and in 
spite of her defiant air and bitter words he drew a 
step nearer to her, and attempted to take her hand. 
She, however, resolutely withheld it from him, but 
seemingly careless of that, he eagerly said : 

“So this, then, is the key to the sudden change in 
you, Gertrude? From being the most seductive of 
women, you have transformed yourself into an aveng- 
ing fury at the bare suggestion of imaginary wrong 
on my side, and the storms that have lately swept 
over us had their origin in so base a thing as an 
anonymous letter. Fie! for shame, Gertrude; how 
can you look me in the face and say that you give 
credence to such a slander as this against the man you 
have vowed to love and honour? Was this the cause 
of all your late ill temper?” 

“Yes, it was; and I moreover believe that if my 
rival is to be found anywhere it must be in your se- 
cluded castle of Berchtols, and that is why I insisted 
on going there soon after our marriage. 1 ascertained 
that she had left Vienna, and I was determined to 
meet her there, and have our joint claims on you 
equitably settled.” 

The prince laughed aloud. 

“So much the better for me, my beautiful demon, 
for you will find nothing at Berchtols to grieve you 
or excite your wrath. As I told you just now, Frau 
Rosen has gone to Canada with her brother, there to 
remain. I will confess the whole truth, Gertrude, 
that you may have nothing to complain of. There 
were some tender passages between Erminia and my- 
self, but it was when I was very young and verdant. 
I must even admit that there was a morganatic mar- 
riage, such as men of my rank often make with 
women in an inferior position. But she possesses no 
proof even of that, and her son can never succeed to 
my name and honours. I will never recognize him as 
legitimate, so you may set your proud heart at rest 
on that score, my fair imperatrice.” 

“ And you no longer love her? isit so, Ernest?” 
she asked, with an infleetion of pain in her voice 
he was quick to detect and understand. He re- 
peated : 

“ Love her! How can you imagine such an impos- 
sibility, when so bewitching a creature as you 
claims all the homage of my heart? My angel, 
think no more of this cruel attempt to blast our happi- 
ness in the bud. 1 think I could name the author of 
that letter, and no one knows better than he that I 
have loug been disenchanted of that folly, and his 
jaded, commonplace cousin is no more to me than the 
most indifferent of her sex.” 

“Who, then, do you believe to have been the 
writer ?” 

“The foster-brother of Frau Rosen—a man named 
Herman—who, till lately, was employed as my ste- 
ward. He came to me with such recommendations 
as led me to believe in his ability to arrange my dis- 
ordered affairs. ‘Io do him justice, he accomplished 
wonders in that line, and I placed unlimited confi- 
denve in him; but he was basely treacherous to me, 
for since he left me I have discovered that he was an 
emissary of my cousin’s widow, the Duchess of Lin- 
dorf, and was placed near me by her to circumvent 
and betray me in every possible manner. Since his 
double dealing was discovered Herman seeks to 
avenge himself for the loss of his place by traducing 
me to you. Think no more of it, sweet, and be again 
the angelic woman I found you before this absurd 
revelation was made.” 

As this plausible explanation proceeded, a marked 
change took place in the manner of the princess. At 
its close she threw herself upon his breast, weeping, 





and at intervals pleading : 


* Oh, forgive me, my love, my dear love, for all the 
wretched gusts of temper I have made you sufier from 
of late! But I have been miserable myself-—ob, sc 
miserable, Ernest, that i was reckless, and mn*ant te 
make you wretched as I was. Besides, I wis\ied te 
make you afraid of me before the last test came’, and 
you had to choose between that woman and me). I 
will believe you, dearest, for if} do net I shall di? of 
that fierce internal pain which is more terrible than 
the stroke of a dagger. My love isa fearful gift, fe'r 
if I find it unreturned with all the ardour I myselt 
feel, it will prove but a devouring fire to scorch both 
you and myself into nothingness. Ob, Ernest! save 
me from. myseli—from the madness that jealousy 
brings to the women of my race. You de not know 
of = some of them have proved themselves ca- 

e. 
The prince claspect her tenderly in bis arms, but a 
thrill almost of repulsion convulsed his frame. A deep 
and intense — of this cuameleon-like creature took 

n of him, 

He felt that she was a woman who recklessly acted 
out every impulse of her impetuous nature, without 
regasd to consequences, and in the falee position he 
occupied towards her a mine might, at any moment, 
be sprung beneath his feet which would crush: into 
ruin himself and the fair fabric of future greatness: 
he had spared no craft.or wickedness to erect. 
She felt the sudden tremor that shook him, and 
tearing herself from his embrace, wildly cried: 
“What is it, what can it be that moves you thus? 
What dark depths are in your heart that I, your 
wedded wife, am not allowed to fathom? If you bad 
for me that perfect love which casteth out fear you 
would not shrink and tremble thus when my heart is 
pressed to yours. I feel that they do not beat in 
unison—yes, I know it, and—oh, wretch! how dared 
you bind a fiery spirit like myself toa cold, calculating 
nature such as yours. Weshall torment—we shall yet 
hate each other before the end comes. I know it—I 
foresee it—for the fatal gift of prescience is mine.” 

She stopped for want of breath, and: the prince; 
whose temperament was colder and more self-sus- 
tained, regained his composure. He calmly said : 
“ Gertrade, this is worse than folly. If such a gift 
be really yours, why did it not save you from an 
alliance in which you seem determined to find no 
happiness? Come—exert your calm reason, and re- 
sume your trust in my honour. All this is the work 
of Herman, a man on whom I have lavished innu- 
merable benefits. He seems to have been resolved to 
destroy our felicity, for he was ‘not eontent with 
sending one barbed arrow to your heart by assuring 
you that the heiress of Lichtenfels is still living, but 
he aimed a yet deeper blow when he attempted to 
arouse the demon of jealousy-in-your nature. Believe 


|. my assurances, my precious love, till I have an oppor- 


tunity to prove that his assertions are entirely false. 
A few more hours shall settle both questions to your 
entire satisfaction, I swear to you!” 

His manner was both earnest and tender, and with 
another capricious change of feeling the princess 
placed her fair hand in his, and more gently said : 

“I will trast in you, Ernest. Let there be peace 
between us till I know with certainty that there is 
cause for war, and war to the knife it will be if it 
exist atall.” 

“TI understand, but I am not afraid of the future. 
Clear your lovely face, my angel, for the supper hour 
draws near, and I would not have our ple see a 
cloud upon that charming brow. Already” they 
whisper among themselves that my bride repents the 
marriage she has made.” 

“No—not yet!” she pointedly replied. ‘ But how 
dare’ they speak thus of me, or criticize my moods ? 
Serfs have no right to judge their superiors.” 

He shragged his shoulders expressively, but before 
he could reply the door was thrown open and supper 
was announced. ; 

Baron Ardheim also appeared, looking as indifferent 
as ever, but he cast a questioning glance towards his 
nephew, who replied by a gesture so slight as to 
escape the quick eyes of his wife, which was per- 
fectly comprehended by the person for whom it was 
meant. 

The three, apparently on the best terms, and in the 
blandest of humours took their places at the well- 
spread board, and # band of musicians played national 
airs while they discussed the repast. 

Ruby wine glittered in Bohemian goblets, from one 
of which the princess sipped the inspiring beverage, 
though she had little appetite for food after the ex- 
citing scene in which she had so lately borne a part ; 
and she saw with surprise, mingled with some dis- 
gust, the gusto with which her two cumpanions de- 
voured a portion of nearly every dish set before them. 





CHAPTER XXYV. 


WueEn Oliver awoke from his prolonged sleep he 
found himself plunged in the deepest darkness. For 
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a few moments he could not comprehend what bad 


happened to him, but gradually the events of the las 
few days stood clearly before him, and a feeling o 


despair crept to his heart when he realized that he 
had again fallen into the power of his ruthless 


+ 


enemies. 


He sat up and disengaged himself from the heavy 
covering that lad been laid over him, and by the 
sense of touch endeavoured to discover where le was 


confined. 


His hand soon came in contact with a stone wall, 
and he had little difficulty in comprehending that 
during the deep sleep that had bound his senses he 


had been, conveyed to the vaults beneath the castle. 


He sank back with a deep groan, and immediately 


a movement was heard near him. 


The next instant a light was struck, and the form 


of Hugel loomed before him in its colossal propor- 
tions. He grumbled: 


“T am glad that you are awake at last, for it’s 
stupid enough and cold enough down here to tire out 
If you don’t 


the patience of the best watcher alive. 
accept the first chance to get out of this den I shall 
think you are mad.” 

“ What chance will be afforded me?” asked Oliver, 
scarcely conscious of the import of his own words. 

“ Oh, you'll soon know now ; but I had my orders 
to give you food and drink as soon as you awoke, 
that you may have strength for the ordeal. Do you 
know what that means, my friend ?” 

“How should I? There are so many ordeals 
through which one must in this life that I can 
scarcely understand the kind of one you mean.” 

“Ho! ho! I daresay now that you have heard 
of instruments of torture, haven’t you? And you've 
read dark stories of the cruelties that great men prac- 
‘tised on the humble ones that fell under their dis- 
pleasure. What you have gone through before this 
should prepare you for what is to come, unless—— 
Well, it’s none of my business to explain; I must 
leave that to my master. Here is bread and a bottle 
of wine, and the sooner you dispatch them the sooner 
you'll know what is to come next.” 

He thrust a piece of stale bread and a bottle of 
wine into his hands, stuck the light in a crevice in 
the wall, and disappeared in the gloom at the farther 
end of the long dungeon in which the prisoner was 
confined. 

Oliver was very thirsty, and he swallowed the 
wine at a few draughts, but he felt no desire for food. 
He summoned all his resolution to his aid, and after 
taking a few turns through the gloomy place he sat 
dewn on his bed to com himself to meet with 
firmness the trial that he knew was approaching. 

The hint of torture thrilled his sensitive frame with 
norror, and he wondered what the alternative hinted 
at would be. If he were again required to answer as 
to the whereabouts of the child he must persist in 
the statement he had previously given, for to that 
question he had already returned the only reply he 
had to give. 

An hour passed, during which his strained ears 
could detect no sound of approaching steps. The 
wax end left by Hugel flickered and died out, and 
again darkness that. might almost be felt enveloped 
him. A hand was suddenly laid upon his shoulder, 
and a stern voice spoke, almost in his ear: 

“‘Come—the ordeal is prepared.” 

Oliver arose ina tremor he could not entirely re- 
press, for the sudden clutch of that unseen hand had 
quite unnerved him. He asked: 

“How shall I come with you through the dark- 
ness? I donot know what course to take.” 

“That is easily remedied. Give me your hand, 
and I will lead you to the altar of confession, or sa- 
crifice.” 

While uttering these ominous words he gained pos- 
session of Oliver's hand, aud hurried him swiftly to- 
wards the farther end of the dungeon. 

A door suddenly unclosed, and the eyes of the 
prisoner were so dazzled by the glare of light that fell 
from a chandeli pended from the roof of the 
singular chamber into which he was ushered that it 
was several moments before he could distinctly see 
che horrors to which he was so suddenly introduced. 

(To be continued.) 








Artirictau. Nests.—The Bulletin de la Société 
d'Acclimatation states that artificial birds’ nests are 
now made in Switzerland under the direction of the so- 
cieties formed there for the protection of insectivorous 
birds. One of the members of a society of this de- 
scription, who inhabits Vevey, having observed that 
many species of that kind select for nests the holes 
they find in the trunks of rotten trees, and that they 
consequently do not find it easy to settle in orchards, 
where all the trees are in good condition, began, 
twenty-five years ago, to set up rotten trunks in his 
grounds; and since then he has had no need to trouble 
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WON AND LOST. 





without realizing the onward creeping of time. 


distance of the Adriatic Sea. 
not be mistaken.” 


quiescence—a man in the full prime of more than com- 
mon life. Andas he sat there watehing the empurpled 
fire of stars and sky, there was a soft rustle on the 
balcony beside him, and an arched, triumphant little 
laugh. 
“So I have found you at last, Major Wentworth ?” 
“Were you looking for me, Mrs. Vail ?” 

Lilian Vail was a woman, every inch of her, andin 
her woman nature she felt the strong subdued tender- 
ness of the heart that spoke out through his words. 
“Looking for you? No!” said Lilian, with a 
charming simulation of total indifference. “But I 
wondered where you had gone,” 

Major Wentworth tossed his cigar over the rail of 
the balcony with a strange flutter through all his pulses ; 
he felt, somehow, that the hour of his destiny was nigh. 
“Why do you do that ?” she questioned ; “I shall 
not stay more than a minute.” 

“Stay, Lilian,” he pleaded. ‘I must speak to you.” 
And Lilian came out a step or two farther on the star- 
lighted balcony, and took the rustic seat that Major 
Wentworth moved forward. 

“And now what is this wonderful secret ?” she 
laughed, looking up to the face of the man who stood 
close to her, leaning against the rails of the balcony 
with folded arms and erect, graceful figure, 

“Tt is no secret, Lilian,” he said, composedly. 
“Only that I love you ; you must have known it long 
ago.” 

“She shrank backward with a low cry. 

“Oh, my heavens! and I could almost have died to 
save you this! No, Gervase—not another word. I 
must not listen.” 

He looked at her with a wonder that amounted 
almost to terror. Was this the way women receivea 
declaration of love? 

“T havearight to expect an answer, Lilian. I have 
a right to know, from your own lips, whether or not 
you will marry me.” 

“T cannot marry you, Gervase.” 

“You cannot marry me!” he repeated, slowly. 
“ Lilian! Lilian! have you never loved me ?” 

“Oh, Gervase, do not ask me. Do not compel me 
to disclose my own weakness !” she sobbed. 

“My darling!” He took both her hands in his, 
and bent to look into her eyes with a searching gaze. 
“IT do love you, Gervase—I have loved you!” 

“ Yet you will not marry me, Lilian ?” 

“T tell you it is impossible. Ob! if I had gone 
away weeksand wecks ago—if I had only died!” 

He checked ber hysteric sobs with gentle gravity. 
“T am to understand, then, that there is some deep, 
dark mystery here. What isit, Lilian? Why can you 
not marry me ?” 

“Tam married already, Gervase !” 

“JT know—1 kuow,” he said, with a puzzled look; 
“but you are a widow.” 

“Tam not a widow, Gervase ; my husband is still 
living !” 

He relinquished his hold of her hand as if it. had 
been a mass of lead. 

* Lilian!” 

“ It is not my fault, Gervase,” she sobbed. ‘‘ To me 
he has long been dead, but he is living, as the world 
calls it, still.” 

And she told him ali her griefs. 

“My poor Lilian!” he murmured; “m or 
wounded, hunted dove! And I would have cherished 
you go tenderly. Truly heaven’s ways are unsearch- 
able.” 

“ Do you blame me now, Gervase ?” she whispered. 





himself in the least about clearing away caterpillars, 






that care being entirely left to his winged guests, who 
perform their duty admirably. His neighbours, ov the 
contrary, who have not had this foresight, have had 
their orchards laid waste by a host of voracious in- 


placing artificial nests even in the public walks and 


those nests are now inhabited by hedge-sparrows, red- 
starts, creepers, and tomtits, all which may be found 
in Switzerland as high up as the perpetual snow- 
The same practice has found its way into Ger- 


Tue dusky gold of unnumbered stars was spark- 
ling through the perfumed darkness of the beautiful 
Venetian night; the antique clock had just struck 
nine, and Major Wentworth, dreamily smoking his 
cigar on the balcony, mechanically counted the strokes 


“T think she loves me,” mused the major, watching 
the far-off lights that seemed to float upon the crystal 
“Surely—surely I can- 


He was dark and handsome, with features possess- 
ing the regularity and beauty of a Greek statue, and 
brown misty eyes, where the light slept in dreamy 





may,” he answered, sadly. ‘‘ Mine will always be 
less grievous forthe knowledge tliat you have loved 
me. And now, my own dearest, we part for ever.” 

“But you will love me still?” sie pleaded, with 
wild and startled eyes. 

“ For ever, Lilian !” 

And when the guests met next morning at the break- 
fast-table one accustomed face was missing. Major 
Wentworth had gone.: 

“Gone!” echoed a gay young girl; “ how we shall 
all miss him ; shall not we, Mrs. Vail ?” 

Lilian answered, calmly : 

i Certainly, we shall miss him.” 

. * 


f 
] 


“ Fate is aigtrange problem,” thought Major Went- 
worth. “ Death—an honourable death—would have 
been a boon to me ; yet how many times have I stood 
unharmed, and seen fall around me those who had 
every tie to make life sweet to them. My poor little 
Lilian ; I wonder if she be half as heartsick as I am.” 

It is often harder to live patiently than to die lLero- 
ically. And so Major Gervase Wentworth found it, 
while with every day and week the love for Lilian 
Vail grew stronger and deeper in his heart. 

But he never wrote to her. Once he had received 
a few lines from her—a note that he wore always next 
his heart ; but he dared not risk an answer. Brave 
soldier, courageous man though he was, he dared not, 
lest the love that was so hard to subdue should spring 
up rebellious and conquering within him to urge 
him to do and dare everything for her sake. 

It was a dark snowy night in December when 
Gervase Wentworth entered the express train. Tho 
carriages were full; he gazed doubtfully around. One 
seat alone was empty, and as he stood there the oc- 
cupant of the seat near the window took his travelling- 
shaw] off the vacant cushion. 

“This seat is not engaged, sir.” 
Gervase courteously bowed his thanks, and as ho 
sat down glanced at his new companion. 

It was not a face that he liked. Gervase was no 
believer in physiognomy, and yet he was sorry even 
to travel the few score miles that lay before him side 
by side with that smooth-faced villain, whose silky 
blonde moustache shaped coarse, sinister lips, and 
whose blue eyes had such a wandering, cruel look. 
“Not a pleasant night,” said the stranger, good- 
humouredly; but Gervase merely inclined his head. 
Every impulse of his chivalrous nature was up in arms 
against the smooth voice and insinuating glance. 

The journey, however, was destiued to be briefer 
than even Gervase Wentworth had any idea of. Ono 
moment they were speeding swiftly along—the next 
there was a crash—and they were in the midst of a 
heap of dead and dying, while spliutered wood and 
shivered glass lay scattered around. 

Gervase was stunned for an instant by the force 
with. which he was thrown, but it was only for an 
instant. Then he struggled to his feet, unharmed 
save a bruise or two, and looked around on the scene 
of desolation. 

* Another hairbreadth escape,” he thought. 

“Am I protected by some marvellous spell, while 
others are struck down around me ?” 

“ For heaven's sake, take those boards off me; they 
are crushing the life out of me,” groaned a piteous 
voice almost at his feet —the voice of the man who 
had sat beside him scarcely more thana minute before. 
His face, ashy pale, was scarcely recognizable. 

“ Are you much hurt ?” ask Wentworth, kneeling 
down and supporting the crushed semblance of hu- 
manity on his knee, as he felt in his breast pocket for 
the flask of brandy he usually carried there. 

The stranger uttered a singular jarring sound, half 
a groan and half a laugh. 

“So much hurt that the play is about over—curtain 
going to fall, eh? No—there’s no use,” he added, as 
Gervase wiped the crimson clots away with his own 
cambric handkerchief. “I tell you I’m done for! 
Give me alittle of that brandy—there, thank you. So 
I am really dying ?” 

- “You cannot live half an hour longer,” said Gervase, 
struck with the deadly change that was passing over 
the handsome, wicked features. 

“ Where's the odds? ” demanded the stranger, with 
the same reckless laugh. “Stay, though—you 
wouldn’t object to taking a little trouble for a dying 
man?” 

“T will do anything I can for you,” said Gervase. 
“Thanks. I always thought it would end in some 
such sudden way; aud my wife—she won't miss me 
much, I'll be bound, and yet I should have liked to 
ask her pardon for one or two things, before I ‘ shuffled 
off this mortal coil,’ as old Will says. Will you find 
her out and give her a letter for me? I’ve carried it 
in my waistcoat pocket for months—somehow I 
thought I should need it all of a sudden at last.” 

“T will try,” said Gervase, whose whole soul seemed 
to recoil from the unwelcome task. 

‘*T—I can’t find it,” muttered the stranger, feeling 





“No, Lilian ; we must bear our burdens as best we 


with weak, uncertain fingers about his breast. “Ob 
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here it is. Give her the letter—the address is there— 
and tell—her—tell her that when [ was dying I was 
sorry to think I had treated her so. Maybe she'll be 
happier when I am dead—it’ll be the first time Philip 
Vail ever did make her happy, poor thing.” 

“ Philip Vail?” 

But the glazing eyes, looking helplessly towards 
Gervase Wentworth, returned no recognizing glance 
—the ears were closing fast to all earthly sound, and 
the stranger never knew with what a shuddering re- 
pulsion Wentworth laid his head down among the 
splintered wood and shattered seats. 

One lamp yet hung, flaring and smoking, from ites 
brass support, casting lurid brilliance oyer the scene, 
andin the midst of that awful confation Gervase 
Wentworth read the address of the letter? 

“Livan Valt, 
‘VENICE, 
“ Tray.” 

Read it—and knew that the cloud that had hung 
over his existence was finally lifted up—that Lilian 
was free at last. Not in vain had his life been - pre- 
served by almost miraculous interposition for so many 
years. Philip Vail had died with his head on Gervase 
Wentworth’s arm, and Lilian was free ! 

. * * * * 

The sunshine lay, a network of dancing brightness, 
across the crystal sea; the towers and cupolas of Venice 
gleamed like molten gold, as once more Gervase 
Wentworth found himself ascending the broad stone 
steps of the well-known hotel where he had dreamed 
his brightest dream and waked his bitterest waking, 

No more dreams—it should all be reality now. 

“La Signora Vail?” 

The plump hostess turned pale and shrank away as 
she repeated, in a mechanical voice, Major Went- 
worth’s eager words. 

“ Yes—is she in? ” he questioned. 

The hostess turned toa fair English matron, who, 
recognizing Gervase’s voice of old, came forward with 
outstretched hand. 

“Major Wentworth? Is it possible that you are 
back amongst us once more ?” 

“ Once more, Mrs. Treherne—and Lilian ? ” 

The sweet English face blanched. 

*‘ Major Wentworth, you surely have heard?” 

“Heard what? I have heard nothing.” 

“ Lilian Vail died last week.” 

Gervase Wentworth staggered backward and sank 
upon a bench, with his hand to his head, repeating 
incoherently to himself : 

“ Died last week! died last week!” 

While he was hurrying to her side with the blest 
tidings of her release, a swifter messenger had come 
and borne her away. It seemed like a sick, dreadful 
dream—and yet he knew it was the truth—the awful 
truth. 

“Died!” he repeated, turning almost fiercely to 
poor Mrs. Treherne. “ Why did you let her die? 
She should never have died had I been here! ” 

The room seemed to swim around him—someone 
cried out that the gentleman was fainting, and 
Gervase Wentworth remembered no more. 

Weeks afterwards, when the April violets were all 
in bloom, Gervase, just recovered from a long and 
weary fever, drove out to lay a cross ef flowers on 
Lilian’s tomb in the Protestant cemetery near Venice. 

“ Home? ” he said, in reply to a question addressed 
him by Mrs. Treherne—‘“{ shall never go home. I 
shall always remain in Venice. Lilian died here, and 
here she is buried. Venice will be my bome here- 
after.” 

And every day there is a fresh cross of flowers 
upon the grave where Lilian sleeps, all unconscious 
of the cup of happiness that bad been so near her lips. 

A. BR. 





Cuurnca Revenves 1x Iraty.—The following is 
the net revenues of the Church in Italy:—Religious 
corporations about to be abolished, 11,035,575 lire; 
mendieast religious corporations, 298,221 ; sisters of 
mercy, 163,777 ; bishops’ salaries, 5,555,394; semina- 
ries, 3,225,011; chapters and prebends, 8,558,780; 
and various other sources of revenue amountiog in 
ail to 75,841,439 lire. 

Tue Norseman’s Love ror Sart Water.— 
Early in time and deep in sentiment was the feeling of 
the Norsemen for the salt water. There is a ship in 
their old mythology. They buried their heroes un- 
dertumuli, which presented “an uninterrupted view 
of the'sea,” as if even in death the consciousness of its 
neighbourhood, the cheeriness of its breezes, would 
reach the Viking in his last lair. The sages speak, 
too, of the dirge of the ocean for their fallen captains, 
as if the ocean itself shared in that feeling for them 
which they feltfor it. And this tinge of mysticism 
which the sea so naturally inspires is still remarked 
by Northerns to belong to the Scandinavian blood. 
When they began to spread southward in their long 
oue-masted galleys, uuder the red flag with the raven, 


the poetry rather than the politics of the race was pro- 
bably their first inspiration. Men do not make their 
great world-movements from the material motives 
only which the pedant imputes'to them. These of 
course play their part ; bat the immortal and the in- 
finite in man-~the feeling of wonder, the spur of en- 
terprize—these are the true sources of great move- 
ments and great deeds. A vague, potent, unconscious: 
sense of mighty changes to come must. also have sti- 
mulated the hearts and fancies of their leaders about 
the time when we find them roaming south ; and “the 
élite of the nation,” we know, was “ on the sea” from 
the first.—7hree Hundred Years of a Norman House. 


FACETLE. 








Wuat belongs to yourself, and is used by everyone 
more than by yourself? Your name. 
“TE greatest organ in the world,” some wicked 
old bachelor says, ‘‘ is theorgan of speech in women, 
because ‘tis an organ without stops.” 

MUSICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 
The comic chorus “tooral ooral” was imported 
into England in the reign of Charles the First. The 
words Live been corrupted from “tooral Ural.” 
The chorus has for centuries been popular among the 
people who inhabit the low country above the Ural 
Mountains, on the northern coast of Spain. 
Roger Bacon’s “ Novum Organum ” was first played 
upon in public on the Eve of St. Bartholomew, in the 
year 1596. It was a huge iustrument, of the pony 
organ kind, and was dragged about the streets by” 
four dray-horses abreast. Enraged musicians called 
it the Great Plague of Loudon. 

Pray does anyone know anything about the “music 
of the Spears,” alluded to by Chaucer in his Battle of 
the Baltic? 

The origin of overtures is wrapped in some obscu- 
rity. Many critics think that butcher-boysand others 
used to whistle in the gallery before the play began, 
and hence some enterprizing manager divined their 
taste for music, and:-liberally catered for it by hiring a 
fiddle, a French horn, and a drum, which was quite a 
monster orchestra in those primeeval days. 

Few people are aware that Milton wrote the well- 
known ballad, “ Willie brewed a bred o maiit.”' The 
music was composed by Samuel Johnson, Mus. Doc., 
who, when he wrote his famous Dictionary, held the 
effice of stage organist at the theatre of Sadlers’ 
Wells. 

Can anybody tell us who invented bagpipes? What 
ashame it seems that such a benefactor of mankind 
has not a statue! 

The nautical chorus, “Rum ti iddity, bow, wow, 
wow,” was always sung on board ship by Nelson’s 
gallant sea-dogs wher their grog was served. 

Will anyone explain this bit of musical fine writing, 
which may be looked for when the next new opera is 
prodaced?—“ The melodic progression of the contra- 
puntal passages is marked by a fugued rhythm which 
involves the utmost labour in instrumental scoring, 
and the skilful way in which the accent of the 
tetrackord is preserved throughout the pedal moduia- 
tion of the seventh may be cited as a triumph of 
soprano thorough bass ?”—Puneh’s Pocket-book, 1867. 

TREE boys at school were found out in a practical 
joke, and they all changed colour: Brown turned 
white, White looked black, and Green turned crimson. 


Iris a. somewhat singular fact that, restless as is the 
ocean, the track of your ship is the only part of it 
that is really a wake. 

A rater, who lately broke into a grocer’s ware- 
house exeused himself on the plea that he only went 
to take tea. 

Aw Irishman declared he would never have taken 
a second wife, but having a chance to marry a Pro- 
testant girl, he just took her to be the means of say- 
ing her soul. 

A REGULAR physician being sent for by a quack, 
expressed Lis surprise at being callin on an occasion 
apparently trifling. “ Not. so trifling, neither,” re- 
plied the quack; “for, to tell you the truth, I have 
by mistake taken some of my, owr pills.” 

Aut THe Dirrerence.—In the gardens of a eer- 
tain nobleman’s country-house there happened to be 
fixed up at different spots painted boards with this 
request: “ Please not to pluck the flowers without 
leave.” Some wag got a paint-brush and added an 
“s” to the last.word. 


Nor a Ouristian, BuT A BaGGAGE MAster.— 
An accident recently happened to a train on the 
Atlantic and Great Western railroad. The baggage 
master sat reading at the time, but perceiving by the 
motion of the car that a great danger was threatened, 
he attempted to jump out, when he was unfortunately 
caught between two boxes and badly jammed. He 








was taken out in au insensible condition, and being 


laid upon the gronnd, an attempt was made to revive 
him, which proved successful. As heopened hiseyes 
to @ consciousness of things, @ cl out 
from the circle which surrounded him to offer prayer 
for his complete restoration. He knelt down by 
the side of the victim, but, before he proceeded with 
his work of mercy, he inquired: ‘*Are you a 
Christian?” “No, sir,” as emphatically as his weak 
condition would allow; ‘I’m a baggage master onthe 
Atlantic and Great Western Railroad.”; 

A Courrovs Compartson.—Matrimony is like rum 
punch. Man is the rum, sharp and’ violent; woman 
the sugar, sweet and dissolving; love the boiling 
water, which grows in tinie quite cold. ‘The wed- 
ding-day is therefore a most important epoch in 
human life for both parties. ‘With closed eyes they 
choosea brewed bum per, filled with happiness ormisery, 
and must drink it to the bottom. Man, standing at 
the altar, gives up a great deal’ of his liberty and 
privileges, and the woman gains.them ; an@ such re- 
striction of the rights of the former ds that of 
the latter. The destiny of all mankind is to be 
wedded—happy are those who wed in season 
and time.— Heaven upon Earth, by @ Polish Exile. 
“Jack as Goop as His Mastrer.”—The Paris 
correspondent of a contemporary tells a story of a 
French nobleman of herculean mould, who is very 
proud of his fistic abilities, and very fond of 
exercising them on. his servants when they offend. 
him. Recently he found occasion to, dismiss two. of 
them, William.and Narcisse, Narcisse was first called 
by his angry master, who scolded him roundly. 
Narcisse dared to retort, and got well drubbed . by his 
master, who finally said, “I.dismiss, you.” Now it 
was William’s turn. Bat Will was wrongheaded and 
knew how to use his hands, so that when his master . 
gave him a blow, the insubordinate groom returned 
two, and soon puthis noble adversary hors de combat. 
The gentleman rose from the ground, and. said, 
“William, I keep you.” 

A SHREWD LAWYER. 

Two Dutchmen, who built and usediin common'a 
small bridgeover a stream which ran through their 
farms, had a dispute concerning some repairs ‘which 
it -required, and one of them positively refused to bear 
any portion of tie expense necessary to the purchase 
of a few planks. 

Finally the aggrieved party went to.« neighbouring 
lawyer, and placed ten dollars in his hand, saying : 

“ [ll give you all dish moneys if you'll make Mans 
de justice mit te bridge.” ! 

* How much will it cost:to repair it?” asked the 
honest lawyer : 

“ Not more ash five tollar,” replied the.Dutchman. 

“ Very well,” said the lawyer, pocketing one of the 
notes-and giving him the other; “take this and go 
oo es ame mete ‘tis the best course you can 


“Yaas,” said the Datchman, slowly, “ yaas; dat 
ish better as a quarrel mit Hans.” 

As he went along home he shook hig head fre- 
quently, as if unable, after all, to seo: quite clearly 
how he had gained anything by going to law. 

Wuar is the nearest sound to the Isle of Dogs? — 
Barking Creek, we should imagine.—Fun. 

CuEeEerrinc News.—We understand that at the 
dinners of the Zoological Society it is usual for the 
toastmaster, when a health is drunk “with the 
honours,” to lead off the cheers with. “ Hip-hip-hip- 
popotamus-hurray !”—Fun, 

METEOROLOGICAL. — Our scientific contributor 
wishes to draw the attention of savanis to a peculiar 

henomenou. He has ascertained that there is an is- 
=a where the thermometer is always at (H)ayti.— 

un. 


THE CULTIVATION OF ANAKIM. 

The language which has been employed by Mr. 
Bright in his speeches‘on Reform may be strong; but/is 
not uearly so revolutionary as that employed by Sir 
David Brewster ‘in delivering a lecture:'to the Edin- 
burg Royal Society, “ On Light as'a ‘Sanitary Agent.” 
The learned Professor is reported to have expressed 
himself as follows: 

* If, then, the light of day contributed to the de- 
velopment of the human.form.and-lent its aid to art 
and nature iv the cure of disease, it became a personal 
and national duty to construct our dwelling-houses, 
our schools, workshops, factories, churches, villages, 
towns, and cities, upon such principles and in such 
styles of architecture as would allow the life-giving 
element to have its fullest and freest entrance, and to 
chase from every crypt, and cell; and corner, the ele- 
ments of uncleanness and corruption which had a 
vested interest in darkness.” 

Who can doubt the soundness of scientific reasoning 
advanced on such authority as that of Sir David 
Brewster ? If accepted and acted on it will, however, 
effect a complete revolution in our domestic archi- 





tecture. Our houses will be as conservatories and 
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greenhouses, our cottagesas melon-beds.and cucumber 

frames. Who can fix any limit to the dimensions 
which the human form mayattain to if Posterity is 
grown under glass? The British people may wax 
great.indeed when it comes to be raised in this way. 
England's Royal Palaces will be all Crystal Palaces ; 
and then what great Kings and Queens and Princes 
will spring up! Morality will rise to a high degree 
when the actions of all the inmates of every abode 
become visible to their neighbours. There will be no 
more any street Arabs, or any other mischievous:boys 
to break windows; because there will, on the one 
hand, beno windows to break, and, on the other, of 
course those who live in glass houses will not throw 
stones. —Punch, 

OmiTTED PROM THE Biur-Boox.—When Ser- 
geant Catchley is unable to enlist any more Country 

sumpkins, he retires into tue “Blue Boar,” and re- 
cruits himself.— 

A Rrvat to WetvernAmpron.—Considering how 
necessary it is to keep a careful watch over one’s nose 
in London, the Metropolitan District has a good 
claim to be called the Black Country.—Punch. 

A Pa.panre Error. — Impossible that there 
should have been, as some affirm, youths, apparently 
apprentices, in the Reform Procession, for everyone 
who walked from the Mall to Beaufort House must 
Lave been a journeyman.— Punch. 

EXPLANATORY.~-T hé: Compositors, it appears, de- 
clined to join the Trades’ Reform Procession. Pro- 
bably they thought that if there were.any crowding or 
crushing in their division, people would say it was the 
letter-press. But printers. can hardly be classed with 
working men, they more resemble the Bourgeois 
type.—Punch. 

Statistics oF Pena Discrprine.—Six garotters 
were flogged the other day at Newgate, in the pre- 
sence of the prison authorities. Their names were 
Henry Wilson, Charles Everett, Michael Mack, 
David Benjamin, George. Nain, and William White. 
Their united ages amounted to 157 years, the sum 
total of the number of lashes they received was 145, 
and they will, collectively, retire into 40 years of 
penal servitude.— Punch. 

FS 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ART. 


Str Davin Brewster, in a recent address on the 
claim of science and art to national recognition and 
support, indulges in the following beautiful remarks 
concerning the photographic art : 

“But while the artist is thus supplied with every 
material for his creative genius, society derives a 
still greater boon. ‘The home-faring man, whom fate 
or duty chains to his birthplace, or imprisons in his 
fatherland, will, without fatigue and danger, scan the 
beauties of the globe, not in the deceitful image of a 
hurried pencil, but in the very picture which would 
have been painted on his retina had he been magically 
carried to the scene. 

“ The outlines of the Himalayas and the Andes will 
stand before him in their most favoured aspect. The 
Niagara will pour out her mighty cataract of waters, 
while the dreaded volcano will toss into the air her 
clouds of dust and fragments of fire. At a lower 
altitude, Egypt’s colossal pyramids will rise before 
him ; the temples, too, of Greece and Rome, and the 
gilded mosques and minarets of the East. 

“With a more affectionate gaze he will survey the 
hallowed scenes which faith has consecrated and love 
endeared. Mount Zion will stand before him ‘asa 
field that is plowed,’ T'yre as a rock on which ‘ the 
fishermen dry their nets,’ Nineveh ‘made as a grave,’ 
and Babylon the Great ‘cast up as a heap,’ covered 
with pools of water, and without even. the ‘ Arab’s 
tent’ or the ‘ sh rd’s fold.’ 

“Yet, though, it is not only Palestine in desolation 
that we see; the seas which bore on their waves the 
Divine Redeemer, the hills which bounded His view, 
the pathway which He trod, and the mount from which 
He spoke the message of salvation, stand unchanged, 
and appeal to us. with immortal interest.” 





Tue director of the geological survey of India, Dr. 
Oldham, states, in‘his last reports on the coalfields, 
that about 400,000°tons are raised ‘annually in Eastern 
Bengal, while the large deposita in other parts of the 
empire appear to be neglected. The great beds in the 
valley of the Nerbudda, and in the Kurburbari dis- 
trict, still lie undisturbed, but the latter will soon be 
nm sy by a railway—a chord of the East Indian 
ine, 

toman Antiquities AND SKELETONS AT Norton, 
NEAR Mauton.—Ilt has long been supposed that 
the tewn of Norton was built upon: the site of a 
Romaa cemetery, and the discoveries now being made 
show thet sueli is the case. Someeigtt or ten burials 
have been met-with in the main drainage works 


digging cellars on each side, Roman burials—or 
burials of that period or thereabouts—are regularly 
disturbed. Near Hungerford House, a fine Roman 
bottle, globular; with long neck—the prototype of 
the fashionable water-bottle of the present day—was 
found. Close by,a stone coffin, 3 ft. 7 in. by 1 ft. 3ia., 
and 9 in. deep, inner measurements, formed of one 
block of oolitic freestone, was found placed on two 
large blocks. (nearly as large as the coffin itself) of 
Oolitic, but without a lid. ‘The coffin was 8 ft. below 
the surface, and contained nothing but a trace of lime. 
There was a slight hollowing of the stone for the 
head, but no body appears to have been interred in 
the coffin. 

———E— 


THE STREAM OF LIFE. 
(From “ Pawsey's Fashionable Ri itory for 1867."") 
Onwakp still! and onward ever! 
Flows the ceaseless stream of life, 
Bearing us through joy and sorrow, 
Bearing us thro’ storm and strife. 


Onward still! and.onward ever ! 
At its rising broad and bright, 

Ruffled out by summer billows, 
Gla neing in the sunrise bright. 


Deeper, darker, narrower, onwards, 
Foaming o'er a.stony bed, 

Hoping, striving, toiling forwards, 
By a flatt'ring future led. 

Onward still! and ever onwards! 
Never ceasing, on it flows, 

Till the tow’ring rocks which bound it 
Like an archway o’er it close. 


® Onward still! and onward ever! 
But no more life’s stream we see ; 
Flowing peacefully in heaven, 
Time becomes eternity. 





M. A. B. 








GEMS. 





WE are more apt'to use spectacles to behold other 
men’s faults than looking-glasses to survey our own. 


MAKE a point never so clear, it is great odds that a 
man whose habits and the benefits of whose mind lie 
a contrary way, shall be unableto comprehend it. Se 
weak a thing is.competition with inclination. 

EXPERIENCE Perriries THE Heart.—The drops 
that trickle within the cavern harden, yet brighten 
into sparsas they indurate. Nothing is more polished, 
nothing more cold, than that wisdom which is the 
work of former tears, of former passions, and is formed 
within a musing and solitary mind! 

KNowLepGE.—It was the opiuion of Bacon, that 
knowledge was the same as power. His own life 
unfortunately showed that there might be great 
knowledge without power. Subsequent philosophers 
have agreed that knowledge is what Bacon described 
it, only when combined with moral excellence, which, 
though apt to be favoured and improved by knowledge, 
is not always found in its company. 








A Mystery Sotvep.—At the end of July, 1864— 
that isto say, six or seven days before the conclusion 
of the treaty—the Emperor sent to Rome two of the 
ablest physicians of Paris, expressly to report on the 
health of the Pops. These envoys extraordinary saw 
his holiness at Castelgandolfo; for the Pope, suspect- 
ing the object of their.mission, invited them to visit 
him, and they held a consultation in his presence. 
They instantly dispatched a detailed report to the 
Emperor, expressing their opinion that the Holy 
Father might live for a year, but that they saw no 
probability of his life enduring for two years; and it 
was on receiving this communication that Napoleon 
fixed two years-as the limit of the French occupation. 

A Trick Worrn KnowreG,—A few days since 
& groom, mouated on a high-mettled hunter, entered 
the High Street:of Coldstream, and when opposite Sir 
John Marjoribanke’s monument the horse began to 
plunge and rear to a fearful extent, swerving to the 
right and then to the left; but go forward he would 
not, nor could all the exertions of the groom over- 
come his obstinacy. The street was filled with people 
expecting to see the animal destroy himself on fhe 
spikes of the iron railing round the monument, when 
Mr. M'Dougall, saddler, walked.up to the groom and 
said, “I think, my man, you are not taking the proper 
method to make the horse go; allow me, if you 
pleaso, to show’ you a'trick worth knowing.” “ Well,” 
says the groom, “if'you can make him go, it’s more 
than I can,” when Mr. M‘Dougall took a bit of whip- 
cord, which he tied with a firm knot on the avimai’s 
ear, which hebent gently down, fastening the other 
end of the string to the check buckle of the bridle, 





Wood Street seems to cross the old cemetery, for in 


| which done he patted the horse's neck once or twice, 





and said, “‘ Now let me see you go quietly home, like 
a good horse,” and, astonishing to relate, it moved off 
gently as if nothing had happened. Mr. M‘Dougall 
says be has seen in London horses which no 
manner of force could make go, while this mild 
treatment was always successiul. 








STATISTICS. 





Boarp or 1 RADE Retrurns.—The impression pro- 
duced by the returns made to the end of October inay, 
on the whole, be considered favourable, ‘The im- 
ports are somewhat larger than in tlie last year, both 
of cattle and sheep, but there is a falling off in calves 
and pigs. The number of cattle is 177,480 this year, 
against 170,008 last year, or an increase of 7,472; and 
of sheep 717,888 this year, against 639,398 last vear, 
being an increase of 82,490. In 1864 the pumber of 
sheep imported in the ten months was only 374,710 ; 
so that the number has nearly doubled in the two 


| years. Eggs are in demand, averaging an importa- 


tion of upwards of a million a day, the number in the 
ten months, or, taken in days, 304, having been 
387,164,400. The cotton trade is reviving fast, 
especially from the United States. The figures show 
an ehormous increase from 269,215 cwt. last year, to 
4,109,960 cwt. this year. There is a heavy falling off 
from Mexico, but an increase from Brazil. Egypt 
having resumed the growth of cereals, shows a dimi- 
nution from 1,256,893 cwt. last year, to 785,636 cwt. 
this year, while there has been an increase from 
British India from 3,125,905 owt. last year, to 
4,804,234 cwt. this year, The total increase of cotton 
imported shows an excess, comparing 6,315,565 cwt. 
last year with 10,610,271 owt. this year. In wool we 
have imported 191,976,813 lb. this year, against 
173,123,723. Ib. last, Australia, as usual, supplying 
more than half the amount, or 108,776,533 lb. Among 
miscellaneous items we may note a beavy reduction 
of flax-seed, British India alone making the whole 
deficiency. There has been a falling off in the im- 
port of potatoes, and very largely of guano, corre- 
sponding with the accounts that there is but a limited 
supply left on the Peruvian Islands. The total value 
of all articles imported to the end of September is 
174,167,605/., and of all articles exported during the 
same period, 141,936,8987. ‘The value of exports 
for October is 16,895,894/. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tue Prince of Wales has taken suites of rooms at 
the Hétel Bristol, in Paris, for two months of the Ex- 
hibition time. 

Forty tons of rust were taken out of the Mena 
tubular bridge at one thorough cleaning. At that 
rate when will it be used:up or dangerous ¢ 

THERE are 370 clrurches in Moscow, and all the 
bells rang at one time on the occasion of the Royal 
marriage. ‘The clangiug was fearful. 

A gornt Commission is about to be appointed by 
the British and French Governments for the purpose 
of investigating and improving the fishery laws of 
the two countries. 

Tuer: is a growing belief that the duty.on wines 
will be reduced next year to a uniform rate of one shil- 
ling a gallon for wines of all countries, A cheap and 
good sherry would be then a possibility. 


La Guorre.—The French iron-clad frigate La 
Gloire, which figured at the great international meeting 
of the French and English fleets last year, has been 
put out of commission, and now lies a hulk at Toulon. 

ExtTraorpDINARY Oysters.—Among the curiosities 
announced as on their way to the Champ de Mars are 
oyster shells, fished in the Indian Ocean, that are one 
metreiu length, and weigh 200 Ib. 

Anotuer “ Great” Vance.—Kitty Vance, the old 
woman who walked from Penzance te London and 
back ia the-year of the first Exhibition, has recently re- 
peated the same feat, the object this time being to see 
her daughter. She is eighty-eight-years old. 

Tue 425th anniversary of the foundation of Eton 
College by King Henry VI., in the year 1441, was 
kept with the usual ceremony. In the evening, Dr. 
Goodford, the reverend Provost, entertained a number 
of distinguished guests, the fellows, masters, clergy, 
and resident gentry. Covers were laid in the old 
College Hall for fifty guests. 

SincuLar Exurpsrrions.—A very curious idea of 
the Empress Bugénie’s is reported from Paris. Sho 
intends, it is said, to hold two retrospective exhibitions 
of her own during the noxt year; one in Trianon, 
the other at Malmaison. At Trianon all the furniture 
and thing’ that have any reference to Marie Antoinetto 
are to bo brought togetler; at Malmaison those 
referring to Josephine and Hortense. They will be, 





to a certain extent, loan collections. 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


James Biacxirr.—The almanac for the year you name 
will give you the information. 

An Emicrant.—The American (United i States) eagle is 
equivalent to 41s, English currency; the dollar wo 4s. 2 

Reormav.—The first Bonaparte, Napoleon the Great, was 
crowned Emperor of France in the year 1804. 

Hexen, a young lady of good family, pretty, accomplished, 
with a small income, and very good expectations. 

A Yourn.—James the Sixth of Scotland, and First of Eng- 
land, was the first sovereign styled King of Great Britain. 

S. C., nineteen, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, considered good look- 
ing, and of very steady habits, wishes to enter into an engage- 
ment with a young lady; money no object. 

Souvssam.—Colour of hair as pretty as your nom de plume, 
Rag pretty light brown. (Handwriting neat and lady- 

€.) 








Ez, twenty-three, good looking, and respectable, wishes 
to correspond with a respectable young mechanic or trades- 
man 


A Reaven—You are correct. It is a fact that the kings of 
England from William the Conqueror to Richard L (in- 
clusive), could not speak the English language. 

P. P. P., tali, blue eyes, fair hair, great expectations, and 
will have 5007. on his wedding-day, wishes to correspond 
with some young lady. 

Saran, twenty-one, medium height, fair, brown hair, dark 
eyes, very domesticated and fond of home. Respondent 
must be a respectable mechanic. 

Seima.—The best hair-oil is made by mixing high-proofed 
alcohol and cold-pressed castoroil; all the celebrated hair 
tonics are made from these ingredients. 

Atice, twenty-four, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
very domesticated and fond of home. Respondent must be 
a respectable mechanic, a pious young man preferred. 

C.ara.—For dinner cold food is far more likely to be bene- 
ficial than injurious, having less ill effect upon the digestive 
organs. 

Binpre A., seventeen, hazel eyes, fair, and very pretty. 
Respondent must be dark and handsome; an actor pre- 
ferred, 

Joun.—Bleeding at the nose: A good remedy is a cold ap- 
plication to the head, face, and back of neck, and, if con- 
tinued, mustard and water to the feet. 

AynzE, twenty-two, 5 ft. 2 in. in height, auburn hair, fair 
and of a loving disposition, no money, thoroughly domesti- 
cated. Respondent must be dark, rather tall, a tradesman 
preferred. 

A. U.—In every instance we reply to communications from 
correspondents, and that too to the best of our power. 
Thus “ A.U." had better search our pages—say, from Sep- 
tember last. 

TempLemore.—Accoriing to etiquette, a gentleman in com- 
pany with a friend should bow to a lady with whom his 
friend exchanges bows, but should not doso on meeting 
her afterwards. 

Bivsu Rose, twenty-one, dark, curly hair, dark brown 
eyes, cheerful disposition, would like to correspond with a 
son of the sea, about twenty-two, “B. N.” bas no fortune, 
but would make a good wife. 

Historicus.—You are right. Curiously enough, the kings 
who have reigned the longest in England were Henry the 
Third, Edward the Zhird, and George the Third, the latter 
sovereign the longest of the three. 

Frora and Viorrer. “Flora,” nineteen, medium height, 
dark hair, and hazeleyes. “ Violet,” twency, 5 ft. 5 in. in 
height, blue eyes, and dark hair. Respondents in the Navy 
would be preferred. 

Hexrsert Percy, twenty, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, rather fair, 
brown curly hair, slight moustache of the same colour, blue 
eyes, very good tempered, a loving disposition, and generally 
considered good looking. 

G. H. W., a widower, fifty, and having a Government an- 
nuity, will be glad to correspond with a respectable person 
about hie own age; would like respondent to possess the 
same or something equivalent 

X. ¥. Z.—Exercise in the open air,a temperate diet, and 
patience; if this will not cure “redness of the nose” 
nothing will. Any respectable medical practitioner, how- 
ever, would give you advice, and probably a lotion or an 
ointment. 

Wiutp Ros, twenty-one, dark curly hair, dark brown 
eyes, good temper, no money, wishes to correspond with a 
sailor, or mate of a vessel about twenty-two, dark, good 
tempered and affectionate. “ W. RB.” would not mind going 
abroad. 

Lity Dats, not having found among her train of admirers 
one suited to her mind, wishes to correspond with a gentle- 
man. She is twenty, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, a brunette, a good 


pen to 
your will again attested? It might avoid litigation in the 
Suture. 


laughing brown eyes, accomplished, domesticated, of a high 
family, and moves in a good circle. mdent must be of 
medium height, not exceeding twenty-five, good lookin 
merry, affectionate, highly respectable, and in a good 

« ” bas a small annual income of 701, and at the 
death of a relation will have a large fortune; carte de visite 
in 


Arce M.—There is really no remedy to make your eye- 
brows and eye-lashes grow thicker, saving time, patience, 
and the daily use ‘of sweet-oil, or wholesome pomatum. 
ene i good in character, but requires care and mach 
prac ) 


Mary, eighteen, 5 ft. 1} in. in height, neither fair nor dark, 
and of a very respectable family, but no money; would pre- 
fer a dark young man, not less than nineteen, and not more 
than thirty. “Mary” doesn’t care if he be poor, so long as 
he is respectable ; a total abstainer preferred. 

C. Tay.—Undoubtedly the will would stand good, provid- 
ing the handwriting of the witnesses to it could be proved: 
but as these witnesses hap) be dead, why not have 


Jenxre and Neri. “Jennie,” seventeen, 5 ft, light 
brown hair, gray eyes, and amiable. “ Nellie,” seventeen, 
4 ft, 11 in. in height dark brown hair, gray dyes, and a kind 
and loving heart. Respondents must be tall, and not more 
than twenty or twenty-one; dark preferred. 

Mary.—The following recipe will be found thoroughly 
good for cleaning soiled carpets: Two gallons of water, } lb. 
of soft —_ dissolved in it, to which add 4 oz. of liquid am- 
monia; rub this mixture on with a flannel, then dry it with 
@ coarse cloth. 

THE SILVER VISION. 


I lie within my chamber, 
This night of moon and stars; 
The dark blinds of my lattice 
Seem laced with silver bars. 


The dwellings of my neighbours 
Are roofed with silver plates; 
On every plinth and lintel 
A massive ingot waits. 


Upon the lowliest hovel 

That crouches towards the sod, 
A stream of living silver 

Flows from the hand of God. 


I lie within my chamber, 
And look upon the street, 
And mark its stones of silver 
Spurned by unconscious feet. 


Upon the throbbing city 
A midnight pause descends, 
And with heaven's solemn silence 
Earth's solemn silence blends. 


Amid this awful stillness, 
Amid these silver gleams, 
ag em on the night-wind, 
loats towards the land of dreams. 


But from the shores of slumber 
An echo faint returns: 
“ Thus life is flecked with silver, 
That man still blindly spurns!” 
“CDC. 


Jut14.—There are many ways by which a lady may earn 
@ good living if she prefer substance for shadow, and inde- 
e, however trifling, to dependence. The chief thing to 
do is tego thoroughly at your work, whatever that work may 
be, with a determination to perform your daty, and a little 
more; eventually that will insure success. 
Evenine Stak, thirty, tall, rather dark, a fine figure, affec- 
tionate in disposition, very agreeable, has received a 
eae education, thoroughly domesticated, very fond of 
ome, and has a small fortune of her own which she would 
like settled on herself, Respondent must be about thirty; a 
dark gentleman preferred. 
A Morner.—It is a popular belief that washing children 
daily in cold water makds them strong; nevertheless, it is a 
great mistake. The feeble circulation of some requires the 
aid of warm water and warm clothing. John Hunter, the 
great enrenes, said, “ Give children plenty of milk, sleep, and 


Frorriz, May, and Viotet. “ Florrie,” twenty-three, tall, 
good looking, blue eyes, and light hair. “May,” seventeen, tall, 
has a nice colour, and thought very pretty. “ Violet,” twenty- 
two, tall, very fair, good looking, rather domesticated, and 
loving. Respondents must be tall, dark, and possess loving 
dispositions. 

Epwarp Boxon, twenty-six, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, rather 
dark, considered good looking, dark curly hair and mous- 
tache, with 175i. per annum from private property, and great 
expectations. Respondent must be a lady of fair complexion, 
petite, good tempered, pretty, of course, and tolerably well 
educated, but not a “ bas-blue.” 

Masieand Apa. “Mable,” sixteen, 5-ft. 4 in. in height, 
fair, with light curly hair, blue eyes, and the daughter of a 
tradesman in a good position. “Ada,” seventeen, 5 ft. in 
height, dark curly hair, brown eyes, long eyelashes, dark, 
in a good position, and also the daughter of a tradesman. 
Kespondents must be dark, good looking, not less than 
5 ft. 8 in. in height, and about twenty-two or twenty-five, 

Lewis.—You are correct. Bad news will weaken the 
action of the heart, aestroy the appetite, injure the digestion, 
and partially suspend all the functions of the system; an 
emotion of shame will flush the face, fear will blanch it, joy 
illuminate it. Chilo and Sophocles died from jvy at the 
Grecian games; many public speakers have died in the 
midst of an impassioned burst of eloquence, or when the 

tion that produced it suddenly subsided. 

Sarcrant asks us the following questions: 1. The pre- 
mium required before entering her Majesty's service as mid- 
shipman. 2. Whether instructed in navigation, and the 
art of managing a vessel. 3. If by dint of good conduct 
while in that capacity is the chance of promotion awarded 
without partiality ?—1. A commission in the R.N. cannot be 
ee by interest, say the captain of a ship, you may 

nominated a naval cadet, but you must an examina- 
tion in navigation. 2. A midshipmanisa kindof an ap-~ 








figure, considered very pretty, curly buir, clear complexion, 


he can become a lieutenant or mate he must pass an exam- 
ination. 3. —— as a beste — ae pl of 
war and upon interest, ug war times rs, 
even michigan, have op) of distinguishing 
themselves, which are to them in “piping times of 
” Providing “J. T. 8.” has a friend among the Lords 
of the Admiralty, and can pass an examination, he can ob- 
tain an appointment, not without 
E.Len.—The feelings of the heart, as well as the thoughts 
of the mind, give to countenance all its perfections. A 
frequent recurrence of those feel and thoughts will at 
last vividly ¢ that mark, which a single and fleeting 
instance would naturally cause; even to the eyes the heart 
imparts its peculiar sensibilities, sorrow by contraction, and 
joy by expansion. 
aneieaate “ Lilian,” es senate, 
fair, wa » hazel ¢ good very pretty. 
« ‘Boatriog” seventeen, Fos 2. height, light brown hair, blue 
eyes, very white teeth, rosy face, small mouth, domesticated, 
understands m' a 


singing, and 
French fluently; both “ L.” and “B.” are without fortune, 
but would make loving wives. Res; ts must be good 
tempered, temperate, and have a little money. ; 
Nexa and Lity would like to correspond with two young 
men about t' three. “Nela” is seventeen, a little over 
5 ft, dark, very domesticated, and of a lively di tion. Re- 
spondent must be rather tall, and dark, good looks not 0 
much cared for as a loving * is nineteen, 
medium height, fair, y domes and of a lov- 
ing t must be rather tall, and fair ; 
would not object to a kind sailor. 


Communications RECEIVED:— aia ‘ 
Wie Bacror is responded to by—“ " who is 
rather fair, tall, good tempered, and wishes to meet with 
a loving —-. 
A W. BR. (a carpenter) by—“A. H.,” who thinks she will 
~¢ him, Giro ie 5 ft 2 in, considered good looking, cheer- 


‘ul, and would made a good wife. 

Bos by—“ M. L.,” who thinks she will suit him, 5 ft, 2 in. 
in height, dark, good looking, amiable, very fond of music, 
and thinks she would make a good and loving wife. 

J. T. W.. by—* Helen,” a photographer's daughter in 
Devonshire, nineteen, 4 ft. 7 in. in height, light brown hair 
and eyes, an amiable disposition, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. 


LitrLx Jomy by—“ Sarah H.," eighteen, 5 ft. in height, 
dark brown and eyes, fair, lively, loving disposition, 
fond of singing, the daughter of a tradesman, and would 
make a home AapPY. 

Ernest by—“ Nelly,” who would like to have his carte, 
nineteen, dark hazel eyes, dark hair, is a decided brunette, 
and understands music. 

Avpua by—“ B. R.,” who thinks she would suit him, of 
medium height, domesticated, and would do allin her power 
to make “ Alpha’s " home happy. 

J.T. W. ene nineteen, 5 ft. in height, fair com- 
plexion, dark hair and eyes, a plain education, and very fond 
of home, no money, but a and loving heart. 

G. H. B. by—* Emily D.,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 5 in, dark 
brown hair, blue eyes, fair, a loving disposition, highly re- 
spectable, and domesticated ; would not object to two years’ 
courtship. 

Lavra by—“ Andrew,” twenty-six, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, 
rather fair, good tempered, and in a little business of his 


own. 

Friorence by—“ X. X.,” twenty-five, tall, fair, blue eyes, 
gentlemanly appearance, good tempered, cheerful disposi- 
tations, and has a good improving 
business; and—‘“ M. A, G.,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 11 in., fair, 
hazel eyes, auburn hair, considered handsome, at present an 
agricultural pupil, and with good prospects. 

CaTHERINE by—“ E. J. P.,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 8 in, auburn 
hair, light blue eyes, considered g looking, and expects 
shortly to get promotion. 

Gipsy by—‘* Harry Heaney,” who thinks she is just the 
girl he would like for a wife, and would be happy to receive 
a letter from her. ‘ 

Herry by—* Esperance,” who realizes the idea which he 
has formed of a wife. “Esperance” begs to inform her that 
he occupies a first-class mercantile position. 

Kate Maup by—“James Faithful,” who thinks “ Kate” 
the beau ideal of a wife, and would like to hear farther from 
her. 

Lizzie by—" James Fiddler,” who considers she is one 
who could make him happy. “J.F.” is twenty-six, has a 
good situation, and a fortune in future. 

Briancue L'Esraance by—“ Charles Arthur,” twenty-one, 
5 ft. 6 in. in height, fair, light brown hair and eyes, anu con- 
sidered good looking, has no fortune, but is highly respect- 
able, and in a good situation; money no object; all“ C. A.” 


uires is @ lov: affectionate, and domesticated wife. 
mp1e by—“ J. L.,” who, he thinks, would prove suitable 
in every respect to his fancy. “J. L.” wishes to say that his 


future prospects are flourishing, having at present accumu- 
lated some money in the bank, which he would like very 
much to share with “ Birdie” some future day. “J. L.” is 
twenty-two, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, hazel eyes, light, and fair 
complexion. 

Emity by—“ Hugh Kane,” who thinks she is the style of 
wife he would like, and that his social position and per- 
sonal appearance will please her. 

Bivg-xxyep Annis by—* Willie,” seventeen, 5 ft. 64 in. in 
height, dar, and though not. good looking is passable, in a 
respectable trade, and tolerably well off; and—*T. E. P.,” 
seventeen, medium height, black eyes and huir, and slight 
moustache. 
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' prentice officer, and so learns his duties; but before. 














